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A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, 


DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 








No. 32. 


LONDON, MARCH, 


1877. Price 6d, 








ANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, in Aid of Mrs. 

4 WELDON’S ORPHANAGE, Monday Evening, 9th April, 1877, at Eight 
p.m. Mr. CHARLES K. SALAMAN in the Chair. Mrs. Weldon’s Thirty- 
second Sociable Evening, ‘‘ The Two Paths,” or ‘‘ Conservation,” and ‘‘ Restora- 
tion.”"* Mr. CHARLES LUNN will deliver a Lecture on the above, illustrated 
by the children from Mrs. Weldon’s Orphanage. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Un- 
reserved, 2s. 6d.; Admission, 1s. 


GHORAL WORKS FOR GLASSES. 


* This Essay, of which Mr. Caartes Luyy has presented the Copyrigh! to 


the Orphanage, will be published, with additional remarks, and an account of 
the Soirée, by the Music anp Art Assoctation, 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London, Price One Shilling. 





ICTORIA. The New National Song. Written by W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. Music by HENRY SMART. In two Keys, G 
and B. 3s.each. Free by post, eighteen stamps each. The Part Song, four 
stamps. ‘‘A bold melody. The words are patriotic to a degree, and the music 
is adapted tothe popular taste."—Vide [rish Times. ‘‘ Will be deservedly a 
favourite, and we predict for it a wide popularity.”—Vide Brighton Times. 
rNHE HUNTER’S HORN. A first-class Baritone Song. By 
HENRY SMART. Just published. Post free for 24 stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND. LOUIS DIEHL. Vocal Quartet. Post 
free for two stamps. The song made so popular by Signor Foli’s effec- 
tive singing at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. 3s., post free 18 stamps. 
N.B.—Gratis and post free, a list of 43 cheap Vocal Quartets, published only by 


Robert Cocks and Co. 
HE SKYLARK. New Song. Written by JAMES HOGG. 


Music by HENRY F. LIMPUS. Also by the same composer, ‘‘ Ever- 
more.” New Song. 3s. each; post free at half-price. 


(| HE BLACKSMITH. J. W. CHERRY. Vocal Quartet. 

Post free for two stamps. Promises to be as great a favourite as ‘‘ The 
Village Choristers ” and ‘‘ Let the hills resound.” A List of 43 Vocal Quartets 
post free. 


LONDON :—Sole Publishers, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


Orpers Eve YWHERE. 
NEW MuSsSIc FOR HOLY WEEK, 
ANTIPHONS AND RESPONSES 
OF 
MATINS AND LAUDS, 


FOR THE LAST THREE DAYS OF HOLY WEEK. 
COMPOSED BY 


F. De VICO, S.J. 
Price 12s. net; or, Separately 4s. each Day. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, 17 & 18, PORTMAN STREET, W.; AND 
63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Price 4d. 


A SHORT AND EASY SERVICE FOR THE TE DEUM, 
By REV. J. HOWARD. 
LONDON : NOVELLO & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 














NEW CANTATA, BY HENRY SMART. 


OR FEMALE VOICES. The Words oF 
F ae e Words by FREDERICK. E. 


“THE FISHERMAIDENS.,”? 


Price, in Paper Cover, 4s. net. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET. 











FOR MIXED VOICES. 


——orn 


CANTATAS. 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
In Paper Covers, 4s. In Cloth, 5s. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 78. ne 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


“MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 58. net, Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


“PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 83. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Cloth, 8s. 











In Paper Covers, 6s. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Cloth, 83s. 








“FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 


*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 63. In Ch th, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 
Sacred and Secular Series, 133 Numbers may be had. 
ALSO OF 
THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 
10 & 1, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT SiRLET, W. 
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AERATED WATERS. 


——= 


Be At-DAvisS AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





HISTORICAL SONG 
oF ALL 
THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Y CAROLINE BALLS. Music by R. ANDREWS, Music 


Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. Sent post free for 
twelve stamps. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiug. 
Pianefortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Seeond- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Uxford-street, London, W 


In 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 


engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W 





G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘“‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 


be hired.—London: J. SCRUITON, 12, Little Marloorough Strect, Regent 
Street, W. ‘ 





“INO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted é 
I brated Prayer from ‘Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. we ae oe 


**For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted wy, i 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the las verne.” — 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


/ PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Ed 
price 28.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Penns 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, L: 
Place Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Gate 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
A late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High 


Holborn :; 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta olborn ; HAYES, Lyall 


Street, Covent Garden. 





J.B. CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in tke execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2._THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagovally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 

In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grauu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most clebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
{ustruments, and have nothing in common with ti. articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, iv case of doubt, J. B. Caamua & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


‘Ibe whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & (Co.'s 
depéts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purpix, Edinburgh, and 


J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaameR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


JARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 


43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 

“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tiznes. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.” —The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Luon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”"—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


““Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express. 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News, 


‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum, 


Bariurerg, TinpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic to: ogra 

map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed Me os Sy 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 

sis deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
Tondon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The coat 


of the work is so trifling, that it i hi r 
the old city.” mg 8 within the reach of all who are interested in 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’»s 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GREENHILL. 

Price 8s. each. 


No.1. ‘ My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 
» 2. ‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 





8s. 4, 
“TI said to my heart.” Song. Written by 


Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucner 
CHAMPION . : ° ; ° ‘ . 4 0 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title ‘ ~ 8 ¢@ 
‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . 8 0 
‘* The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince. 
of Wales’ Visit to India. ‘ ‘ — 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . ‘ ‘ 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
“The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 

‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 


“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . 


mwmwepe b& we 
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‘Come, Birdie, come” . 





“Tete a Pete Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosEPH CLAFTON , ‘ ‘ » & 0 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoLanDE ‘ 5 ° 4 0 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER. 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 


T= Polish has for many years, been in use in 
THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 
THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 
other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 
they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removes 


all dirt, producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 
POLISH. 





** We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been much 
oes to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
really brilliant polish could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
more than one of the lerge London pianoforte firms.”— Times, July 23rd, 1870. 

* This ‘ Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 30th, 1870. 

“This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 
will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily News, 
August 2nd, 1870. 

“* Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 

njurious to the article on which it is used.”—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870. 

“Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially trom other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 
housekeepers as a ready amd inexpensive means of cleaning and embellishing 
articles ot furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 


Manvuracturers—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—WHoLEsaLE anp Rerart Lunpox 
Acrents—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.; Messrs. Metzler & Co. ; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Serutton. 





Price ls., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 


*,* Every Bottle guaranteed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refunded. 


WILLEY & CO’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 














MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, by E. DONAJOWSKI. - Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 


THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO.. 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 





Asstract Force. 

All conflicting forces are reducible to powers of two 
or powers of three. Powers of two are simple powers 
like two poles ; powers of three are compound; and as 
one of the three to secure movement must be the con- 
queror, we may say powers of three are as an isosceles 
triangle, having two sides equal (I suspect in com- 
parison and for accuracy a scalene triangle, i.e. three 
unequal sides, would be better). It is clear that 
“common” division is in its pure fundamental form 
two interchangable sets of powers of two, and the bar is 
made manifest to sight by its absence, just as the leger- 
line of C is made manifest by its absence, the treble and 
bass cleffs forming together a large staff of eleven lines. 
We see clearly that Mendelssohn in his quartet, ‘ O 
come, every one that thirsteth,” recognised this, for he 
puts the same music and the same words in different 
parts of the bar. He recognised the musical element and 
acted upon it, for the words cannot admit of difference 
of emphases, but only of difference of quantity of similar 
emphases. 

Inanimate force leans towards Exhaustion; Vital 
force leans towards Repletion—the replenishment of 
waste, the supply of vigour, the strength of body and 
of mind, the visible, constant subjective and objective 
proclamation of a Third Person, whom we profess to 
accept as ‘‘ The Lord and Giver of life.” We can 
easily get a conception of the relative value of impulses 
not used on purpose. Divide one sound into two, and 
the first is the louder: it is the representative of the 
original sound, just as the elder of two children repre- 
sents an absent parent. Further division, and we get 
in degrees of importance 1, 3, 2, 4; further still, 1, 5, 
8,7, 2, 6, 4, 8. Such is the law of inanimated sounds 
—exceptions, of course, proving it. The law of 
animated sounds will be an infusion of increased power 
(vital force) through this, so that the sneer at Rossini, 
conveyed in the title, ‘Il Signor Crescendo,” carried 
with it a recognition of a discerned natural fact, 
together with a detection of means of conveyance. 
(“ All art that is fine art,” &c.) We have got, then, 
80 far: Of two sounds one is louder than the other; 
of a number of sounds the natural physical law of 
accent may be modified by added force from spirit. 
But more: the modification of force (emphasis or 
accent) may be neutralised in part by degrees of altitude. 
(See November Article.) This was admirably illustrated 
five years ago in a controversy between Dr. Stainer 
and Mr. Archer. I reproduce the disputed passage :— 

“For the same reason, the extracts from “ Klijuh” 
and the Sonata Pathctique of Beethoven give us the 
same false accent when it is attempted to convert them 
into Chants, proving conclusively that the structural 
resemblance insisted on by Dr. Stainer has no foun- 
dation in fact. To render this more clearly, I_ will 
take the excerpt from “ Elijah" in its original form. 





It is a vocal phrase, the accent falling thus in both 
music and words :— 











=p 4,83 = 7 ' hos ee ee ee 
aes SS SSS = 
a ss == | Sj i=s=3>s=t 


And in that still voice, on- on-ward came the Lord hsiewien 
But when adapted to Chant form according to the 
method indicated, the rapes will appear thus :— 


SESE Se |= SS = —— 
And in that still voice, on-ward came the Lord...... 

The charm in this controversy is that both examples 
are right, and both can co-exist. Taking the pitch 
and its stimulus (the tessitura) we find one psychic 
force; taking infused power we find another psychic 
force ; and taking varied strength of consonant we find 
a third psychic force. Let us take forces of intensity, 
irrespective of altitude first. Let us assume a mediant 
line representing pleasurable sounds in their most 
negative aspect: that is, the abstract physical impres- 
sion deduced from accumulative experiences. Then all 
sounds above this line are positive on the side of soft- 
ness, and all sounds below this line are positive on the 
side of power.* 

If we take forces of two we shall find the division 
thus :— 

















os ; : : : ; : 5 eth atiet Hen, 
Or, 

Sot 1 #8 6&6 7 

Loud 2 4 6 8 


The first is the automatic rhythm of nature, the 
second is this and more: it is the volitional depression 
of force for the purpose of adding force hereafter; or, 
if not this, it is a cripple. Let us, then, throw down 
the No. 7. 


Soft 1 3 5 


Loud 2 4 6 8 
Here we get in shortest form the association of 





powers of two with one power of three. Put into 
language we get— 
*Mid -sures and -laces may 
pleas - pa-  —stho’ wera, 
and— 
Beit  -verso -ble, there's like 
e- hum- ——s no place ~——sihome! 


or take at the rate of two notes to one, we get— 


2 6 8 10 12 «14 
Soft 1 4 5 9 a 
= oor es. meee se oe Mediant line, 


and this gives the ‘‘ Harmouious Blacksmith.” 








* Let it be » distinetly understood that in my analyses I do not 
claim to be immaculate; but I do claim to do by printed words 
what by spoken words I do in the study; that is, destroy the 
inane nothingness of ordinary amateur singing, and substitute 
instead a something that people call ‘‘ expression,” and this irre- 
spective of talent. The question of talent is one solely between 
the pupil and his God; the question of method of demonstration 
is solely betwen him and his teacher. 
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The first example gives one number to each step of 
ordinary walking, the second example gives two num- 
bers to each similar step. 

But before analysing, let us get a few abstract 
intrinsic principles. If there be two passages similar 
in form they are either similar in power or dissimilar. 
If dissimilar, then the second is either louder than the 
first, or softer than the first, or both softer and louder. 
li a thing be repeated, it is either repeated for some- 
thing or for nothing; if for nothing it is nonsense, if 
for something, for what? Clearly in most cases to 
impress it. ‘Lhis can only be done by added power. 
Thus we get the objective aspect cf a duplicated thought, 
or a duplicated impression, consists in an immediate 
repeat having throughout more power. lf this be a 
law in the definite region of human thought through 
spoken words, it must be doubly a law iu the indefinite 
region of human affinity to God—created sound. 
There is, however, another aspect. An animated 
sentiment can be repeated inanimately by matter, as in 
the case of an echo, or it can be repeated by the 
utterer as a soliloquy, in which case, not being required 
to atiect the listener, it would be uniformly softer. 
This introspection is the subjective aspect of a duplicated 
thouglt, and in public is the exception, in the closet 
the law. But there may be a recurrence of a passage, 
in which case both these effects would be required and 
the principle of colouring would, therefore, be more 
power and softness in the same space of time ; the light 
and shade would be greater, but there would be 
uniformity in the mode by which this excess of each 
positive state is applied ; just as a scenic painter repro- 
duces a laudscape by heightening the lights and 
deepening the shades. So that we see the law of order 
is the firse law to be insisted upon by the master, and 
the first law to be followed by the pupil, and diversity 
is the reward allowed in degree for such obedience. 

Rhythm gives the first impression of form. In triple 
division, it is to be noted that the proportionate force 
of the loud note, relatively to the two following soft 
notes, is greater than that of the division of two, be- 
cause the accent of three has to propel the listener's 
mind through a duration in time twice its own length. 
‘Lhe reason why people play and sing tamely, i.e., with- 
Out expression, is because they trausfer the emphases 
used habitually in spoken words on to their new acqui- 
sition of music, and the emphases of words being less 
than the intrinsic accent of music the later learned 
thing of course suffers. This shows the unconscious 
transference of an acquired action. All our actions 
influence and modify our fresh acquisitions for good or 
fur evil, aud therefore a knowledge of those—their 
intrinsic elements and their inherent tendencies—be- 
comes absolutely necessary for a teacher. 


CaTECHETICAL. 


What is the use of words ? — ‘lo outwardly manifest 
our thoughts and feelings. 


What ig the coudition for the right expressing of | 





thought or feeling through accepted words ?—An 
adherence to grammatical law. 

What is grammar ?— Grammar is the science by 
which we learn to use known words in such mode that 
we not only say what we mean to say, but we say it in 
such way that no one can possibly make our words to 
mean other than they do mean: not only accuracy is 
ensured, but ambiguity is avoided. 

What would you call the grammar of music ?—A 
knowledge of atmospheric forces and what these forces 
do to us in consciousness. 

Explain the relationship between liberty and 
obedience ?— Liberty is the reward accorded to us 
by Nature for past obedience ; it is a consequent while 
obedience is a cause, and we have liberty as a premium 
on the invested capital obedience. 

What is the use of bars ? -- To divide the music into 
equal portions. 

How is the division or measure of music shown before 
beginning ? — By figures placed at the beginning of the 
music. 

Are bars of importance to a listener ? if so, how are 
they made manifest in sound ?— Yes, the bars are 
made discernible by a periodic accent. 

Is it necessary for a listener to know the figures ? — 
No, the listener is the recipient alone of passing im- 
pressions as they fall. 

Then the figures and the bars are two ways of defining 
one thing ? — Yes, the figures denote what the division 
will be before the sounds begin, the bars mark off the 
divisions in the sounds as they fall, and are placed to 
obviate the need of counting. 

What is the use of periodic accent? —. To give an 
impression of likeness (order). 

What power does this give the performer over the 
listener ?—It enables the performer to stimulate or 
depress the listener’s mind by means of added quickness 
or added slowness. 

How is this possible ? — Because the listener, being 
a living creature, has a faculty of retentiveness (memory) 
and a power of conception (imagination), and these can 
never act unless stimulated by an outside force, present 
or past; being so, the listener, having received two 
similar impressions, anticipates the next accent, and 80 
ceases to be passive; and, unknown to himself, he 
becomes active in the direction into which he has been 
guided. This gives the actor a direct power over the 
mind of the person acted upon.* 

Explain the difference between language and music ? 
—In language the things which the words symbolise 
are absent, or not necessarily present, and each word 
awakens in consciousness the past experience of the 
thing it typifies; music does not symbolise, but it 
presents. ‘The life of language is a transfused life, the 
life of music is intrinsic. 

Is musical expression dependent on any feelings—on 
the first that come, or upon certain selected feelings 








* I apologise to schoolgirls for the length of this. 
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properly controlled ? — Musical expression is not 
dependent upon any feelings, but upon feelings generated 
by instruction, controlled in their demonstration, and 
applied for a known purpose. 

Give reasons for this answer.—To crush the 
arrogance of conceit, and the effrontery of ignorance. 

If two similar passages of sound occur, one following 
the other, how would you give the second passage in 
relationship to the first ? — Generally with more power 
throughout, as the chances are the passage is repeated 
for the listener’s suke, not for the performer's sake. 

If after a difference in the progression a passage 
occurs similar to a passage at the commencement of 
the piece, how would you treat this return of melody 
so as to infuse more expression the second time than 
the first ?- With more power and softness similarly 
applied. 

How should you give passages which do not vary in 
mode (minor or major), but vary in form (melody), 
when they occur in the centre of a piece, the piece 
afterward returning to its original or commencing 
form ?— A trifle quicker; working up the past-used 
power and softness over again, but stimulating the 
attention of the audience by slightly added speed. 

Cuartes Lunn. 








JOHN WILLIAM HOBBS. 





The Musical Times for February contains the follow- 
ing sketch of the career of the above gentleman :— 


“ He was born August 1, 1799, at Henley-on-Thames, 
his father being bandmaster of the volunteers there, and 
was the youngest of a family of sixteen children. Ata 
very early age he showed a great natural aptitude for 
music and tune, which, coming under the notice of Mrs. 
Keys, one of a travelling company of actors, and of her 
husband, the leader of the orchestra, resulted in the 
appearance on the stage of Master Hobbs, aged three 
years, ‘‘dressed in white frock with blue ribbons, and 
red shoes,” in which becoming costume he sang the 
ballad “‘ Over the mountains, and over the moors,” to 
the delight of the British public. At five years of age 
he became a chorister of Canterbury Cathedral, iis 
father having been appointed “singing man” in the 
same church. Here the beautiful voice of the lad at- 
tracted general attention, and, coming under the notice 
of John Goss, a well-known master and singer of Lon- 
don, he obtained the transference of the services of the 
clever child to himself. Hobbs, whilst under appren- 
ticeship to Goss, soon acquired celebrity and popularity, 
especially with the members of the Royal family. The 
program of the ‘ Grand Norwich Festival’ of 1818, 
records the names of the principal performers as Master 
Hobbs, Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Bianchi-Lacy, Miss Booth, 
Mr. Braham, Mr. Goss, Mr. Bellamy, and Professor 

ague. 

‘Hobbs’s voice breaking, he had to leave his master 
and fellow-pupils, James Turle, afterwards organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and Goss, now Sir John; but his 
enforced idleness was of short duration, for he was very 
soon afterwards appointed tenor singer in the Colleges 





of Trinity, King’s, and St. John’s, Cambridge. For 
thence he migrated to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where his father had already become one of the choir. 
In April, 1827, he made his final remove to London, 
having been appointed, by Royal command, one of the 
Gentlemen of tlie Chapels Royal, and in October, 1836, 
he received the additional appointment of Lay-Vicar of 
Westminster Abbey. These offices he held until his 
death, although for some sixteen years he had been on 
the retired pension list. Hobbs sang at the funeral of 
George III., and the coronations of George IV., William 
IV., and Victoria. His contemporary, Henry Phillips, 
wrote of him thus: ‘ Possessing a tenor voice of even 
and beautiful quality, combined with taste and expres- 
sion, remarkable for his refinement, high appreciation, 
and conception of all good poetry, I never heard any 
one impart such beauty and elegance to that charming 
composition ‘In native wortu.” It was perfect in 
refinement and intellect.’ Hogarth’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Opera’ also bear similar testimony. Hobbs was the 
author of many pieces of occasional poetry now forgot- 
ten, and also the composer of a great number of songs, 
about two hundred of which are published. The best 
known and remembered are ‘ The Captive Greek Girl,’ 
Phillis is my only joy,’ ‘ Eulalie,’ ‘My ancestors, 
were Englishmen,’ and the ‘ Old Temeraire.’ 

‘«‘ During the last twelve years of his life Hobbs had 
been confined to his bed; his death was therefore not 
unexpected. He was buried in the family grave in Nor- 
wood Cemetery. The Reverend Precentor of Westmin- 
ster officiated at the funeral, and as a mark of respect, 
funeral anthems were performed on Sunday, the 21st 
ult., at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and Westminster 
Abbey. 








ENGLISH GLEE WRITERS. 





An interesting lecture on ‘“‘ English Glee Writers” 
was delivered at the London Institution, on Feb. 15, 
by Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Doc. Oxon. The lecture 
was illustrated with musical examples, contributed by 
a very efficient choir, including, amongst others, Mrs. 
Suter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
In opening his address Mr. Barrett gave a careful and 
concise account of the origin of the word glee, which, 
in its musical connection, does not necessarily imply 
anything joyous, the music partaking of the nature of 
the words, whether their tendency be grave or gay. 
The title in all probability was handed down from the 
ancient English glee-men—bodies of men who were 
associated together both for the performance of musical 
and other entertainments, dancing, tumbling, and 
“clowning " all being included in their category. These 
glee-men, strangely enough, knew nothing whatever of 
the glee, and hence Mr. Barrett conjectured that their 
specific title simply meant combination, and that as 
their principal doings were musical the word “glee” 
was handed down with a new meaning—that of har- 
mony, or combination in musical parts. Before pro- 
ceeding to descant upon the growth of the glee, which 
sprang from the madrigal on the decadence of the latter, 
the audience were introduced to the oldest harmonized 
air extant— Sumer is icumen in” (a.p. 1250), a six- 
men’s song, or madrigal in six parts. This early ex- 
ample of contrapuntal writing for voices is copied from 
one of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, and 
is the first instance of written Euglish music, as well 
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as the first evidence of fugue, catch, or canon. Itis at 
least a hundred years, if not a couple of centuries, 
before any other composition of the kind was produced 
out of ingland. ‘Lhe effect produced by this primitive 
work is far trom unpleasing to the ear, although several 
rules which are now indispeusable in the art of part- 
writing are infringed—the different voices, for instance, 
constantly coming in in consecutive fifths and octaves. 
The glee, unlike the madrigal, was essentially of home 
growth, and its characteristics were the employment of 
single voices to each part in the score, a freer use of 
counterpoint, a higher degree of dramatic expression, 
and a greater independence of movement. Whereas 
the madrigal, to all intents and purposes, is constructed 
in one movement, without break or alteration of 
rhythm, the glee is subdivided into as many sections 
as the composer deems suitable to the changing nature 
of the lyrics. :xamples were given of g!ees by Thomas 
Weelkes (1078-1614) and Urlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 
as showing the transitory state of this form of writing, 
the songs, in fact, partaking of the nature both of the 
madrigai and glee. ‘Lhe first published piece of music 
termed a glee was the ‘ ‘lurn, Amaryllis,” of Thomas 
Brewer (16U9-1676); but after this the title seems to 
have galued general acceptance. Dr. Arne did much to 
foster the taste for glees: but it was in the days of his 
illustrious successor, Samuel Webbe (1740-1816) that 
the glee was at its height of popularity. The produc- 
tion at this period was certaimly astounding, Webbe 
having written one hundred and seven glees besides 
other works, while his contemporaries ran him pretty 
Close 1n respect of numbers. Mr. Barrett next proceeded 
to trace the origin of glee ciubs, and to pursue the 
deve.vpment of the glee turough its successive stages, 
instanced by excerpts from John Statiord Smith (1750- 
1886), Keginald Spotforth (1770-1827), Dr. Calleott 
(1766-1821), Stevens (1769-1837), and William Horsley 
(1774-1858), down to Sir Henry Bishop, Thomas Att- 
wood, Pearsall, and Sir John Goss, all of whom may 
be included amongst the composers of the present 
century. ‘lhe lecture was listened to with the greatest 
attention throughout. 





NONCONFORMIST PSALMODY. 

A paper on Nonconformist Psalmody was recently 
contributed to the Congregationalist, by Mr. W. F. Cal- 
laway, in which the writer notices the progress of 
church-singing in church and chapel from the time of 
the Reformation, and alleges its decadence, more 
especially among the Nonconformists, for the last half- 
cenwury. He seems to regret the old three-part arrange- 
ment of the Dissenting hymn-books, which has served 
for the amusement of the self-satisfied ‘‘ composers” of 
the last and the present generations, though they were 
not without their advantages for congregational pur- 
poses, as they admitted of the melody being doubled an 
octave higher without offence ; while the effect of the 
modern tune when the congregation double the air an 
octave lower, is simply execrable. 

Mr. Callaway seems to regard the first quarter of the 
present century as the halcyon period of Dissenting 
music, He is not far wrong in attributing its success 





to the Wesleys, Whitfield, and Handel. The whole 
paper is well worthy perusal and thought, in these days 
of undeniable decline in the music sung in our churches 
and cathedrals. Mr. Callaway is right in saying that 
new church music will always have great affinity to the 
secular music of the period: at present the influence 
exerted by the latter is anything but good. 

We quote the latter portion of Mr. Callaway’s rather 
long paper .— 


“The Methodists and the Dissenters were always at 
one in the character of their music. The reason for 
this was that it received its character from the musical 
feeling of the age, which was in happy accord with the 
religious feeling of the revival time. It was full of 
motion, brightness, and strength. The new tunes were 
not mere ranting inventions of ignorant men. For the 
most part such of them as were printed were closely 
akin, and not inferior, to the popular airs of then living 
composers. As Handel's influence was more strongly 
felt, they partook largely of the Handelian character. 
Handei himself wrote some hymn-tunes for Wesley, 
and many church composers of high standing were 
sufficiently in sympathy with the movement to make 
new tunes in the secular style. 

“The new style of singing brought very happy 
results. The psalmody, from being the most miserable 
part of the service, became the most bright and joyous. 
Hymus and tunes found places in the memories of even 
illiterate people. Ploughmen whistled, and chamber- 
maids sang them at their work. Many went to meeting 
to hear the singing who would have gone for nothing 
else, and the house which had the best choir had usually 
the best congregation. So well was this understood 
during the last ceatury, that the number of different 
tune-books published, of which copies remain, is amaz- 
ing, although the practice of copying tunes in manu- 
script for the singers’ pew was very usual. Even when 
the glow and fervour of the Whitfieldian time was 
almost forgotten, the spirit-stirring hymns revived the 
fading recollection, and kept men’s hearts alive. 

“That age of psalmody lasted through the first 
quarter of this century, and lost none of its vigour 
wherever any care was taken for its maintenance. 
Writers on the state of the English Church of that 
period frequently held up the musical powers of Dis- 
senters as a reproach to the congregations of the 


-| Establishment. 


« About 1825 musical men, under the patronage of 
persons high in position in the Establishment, com- 
menced a reform and revival. They appear to have 
begun with a unanimous agreement that all Dissenting 
tunes were to be eschewed, and the style avoided. They 
set up the theory that there was an English style of 
church music, which had somehow come with a divine 
authority in the days of Elizabeth, and which was only 
equalled in venerable excellence by the still older music 
of the Roman Church. This would have little mattered 
if their music had been kept to themselves ; but these 
notions, invented by High Church clergymen, and 
adopted by High Church musicians, gradually obtained 
a hold on the minds of most musical people, even 
among Dissenters. It became the fashion to regard 
lively melody as untit for God's house. Piece by piece, 
as one tune-book supplanted another, the more charac- 
teristic peculiarities of Dissenting psalmody were shut 
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out, and have almost ceased to be mentioned, except to 
produce a smile. The things renounced were not in 
themselves offensive either to religious feeling or 
musical taste. Repeats, imitations, separate uses of 
male and female voices, &c., are still used and admired 
elsewhere. Oratorio may abound with them, and yet 
be glorious. The Cathedral anthem may have them, 
and be beautifully fitted for divine worship. Only as 
used by Nonconformists are they objectionable, but so 
used, abominable. It is not perceived that in congre- 
gational psalmody some of these things have a propriety 
which is not so apparent in the use elsewhere. Those 
forms, such as fugal and imitative repeats, which mix 
up the words and tax the powers of an audience to dis- 
tinguish them, lose all objectionableness in congrega- 
gational song, where there is no mortal audience, but 
all is sung for the singers’ own enjoyment in praising 
God. 

“But the bad name has been given, and the good 
dog has been hanged. From all tune-books now pub- 
lished the best of the old tunes are cast out as unclean 
things. The man who speaks for them is in danger of 
popular pity. We are turned back nearly two hundred 
years. Church song is again made a melancholy thing, 
and life and cheeriness is kept out as professedly im- 
proper. 

“ The result is that congregational singing is seldom 
hearty or general. Great things are done in the way 
of organs and choirs, but there is no life in the people’s 
song. They do not object to sing, but the music does 
not inspire them. They play tunes on the piano at 
home, and like them for their harmonical progressions, 
but, they know not why, they do not care to sing them 
when, the balance of the harmony being disturbed, 
there remains but an encumbered melody. ‘I'here have 
been multitudes of psalmody and singing classes, and 
tune-books are to be had at the cost of a cab fare, but 
the old people, especially the really musical old people, 
remember when the people had little learning and few 
books, but had a mind to sing the tunes they loved, 
and sung right gloriously. No one now ever hears a 
psalm-tune in a workshop or a street. The popular ear 
is so weary of the proper Church style, that even the 
American notion of a tune becomes welcome as a 
change. 

“ There are some signs of reaction, but they are very 
faint. Old Nonconformists regret their woeful loss of 
good old tunes, and may long to hear ‘‘ Cranbrook,” or 
“Denmark,” sung once again by a thousand voices 
before they die; but in the age of organists and tune- 
books they are powerless. Some few musicians are 
permitting themselves, though with conscientious care- 
fulness, the use of some melodial effects, as though 
feeling that we may have some tunefulness in our 
praise without angering the Most High ; and this gives 
a gleam of hope. But the outlook is not cheering. 
Every fresh publication of a tune-book proclaims that 
the dynasty of the curates still stands in power, and that 
men must forbear to joy in God with a pleasant 
song.” 


We must confess that we are no great admirers of 
the musical effect of congregational singing: the Gre- 
gorian chant—or chant constructed on the same prin. 
ciple—seems the only song really fitted for a large 
mixed congregation. But we have heard ‘“ Cranbrook,” 


New,” sung in Dissenting chapels, and never found in 
them any approach to the cacophony of a congregational 
rendering of ‘‘O Paradise,” in a modern “ ritualistic ” 
church. 





DEATH OF MR. J. OXENFORD. 


{From the Atheneum.] 

Mr. John Oxenford died on Wednesday night, Feb. 
21. Mr. Oxenford was well known as the author of 
numerous successful dramatic pieces, and for more than 
thirty years was dramatic critic of the Times. He was 
also author of numerous translations from the French 
and German, notably among which are Goethe’s 
‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” and ‘“ Eckermann’s Con- 
versations with Goethe,” published in 1850, a work with 
qualities of style superior to the original. He for some 
time was a constant contributor to the Athenaum. Mr. 
Oxenford was born in 1812, and was originally educated 
for the bar. The possessor of a clear and acute intel- 
lect, a ripe scholar, both as regards ancient and modern 
literature, thoroughly conversant with French, German, 
and Spanish, and deeply read in the works which a busy 
age is apt to neglect, Mr. Oxenford might. had he 
chosen, have claimed a foremost place in criticism. As 
a dramatic critic, however, he was never just to himself. 
Excessive kindliness of disposition induced such leniency 
of judgment as was fatal to the value of his verdict. It 
was his boast that none of those he censured went home 
disconsolate or despairing on account of anything he 
had written. Those who read between the lines of his 
criticism would probably arrive at an opinion worth 
consideration. The general public was likely to accept 
the whole as eloquent and excessive eulogy. 








SUNDAY MUSIC IN PARIS. 

An interesting paper by C. L. G., on “ Concerts and 
Operas in Paris” occupies a page of the Athaneum of 
Feb. 17. Generally speaking, a comparison between 
the French capital and our own in respect to music 
would be in favour of the former; but it is not so in- 
variably. The whole paper will well repay perusal : 
we extract a paragraph concerning the Sunday musical 
performances, to which we have nothing analogous in 
this country :— 


‘Tt speaks volumes in favour of the Parisians that 
they flock in numbers every Sunday afternoon to 
orchestral concerts, and listen to the masterpieces of 
the great musicians of so many couutries, the works of 
the German masters, be it noticed, being in the ascen- 
dant, although the compositions of native composers, 
living or dead, are by no means neglected. There are 
now three instrumental treats to be found every Sunday. 
If the Conservatoire concerts are exclusive, the sub- 
scription, indeed, going down from generation to 
generation, the Pasdeloup and Chatelet are open to the 
masses at very reasonable rates, and it is gratifying 
to hear symphonies executed in their entirety, and see 
such attention and discrimination shown in awarding 
applause. ‘There are no refreshment-bars to provoke 
disorder or rowdyism: no promenade to encourage 
pushing and hustling ; and when the conductor’s arm 





and “ Miles’s Lane,” and ‘‘ New York,” and “ Cambridge 


is uplifted to begin a pin can be heard to drop. And 
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the surprising part of these three Sunday concerts is 
that nearly three hundred thoroughly good players are 
found for the due interpretation of the different pro- 
grams. For instance, on the same Sunday Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony, in A minor, and the 
‘ Leonora’ Overture, No. 8, of Beethoven, were exe- 
cuted at the Conservatoire ; the ‘Ocean’ Symphony, 
in C, of Rubinstein, and the Scherzo, Nocturne, and 
Wedding March of Mendelssohn at the Chatelet ; and 
the Schumann Symphony, in C, and the ‘ Masaniello’ 
Overture of Auber, at the Cirque d’Hiver, were per- 
formed with a degree of precision and perfection which 
could not be surpassed. It is in the innermost points 
and effects of scores, in the observance of pianissimos, 
in the general colouring, that the Paris orchestras show 
their training, their tact, and their taste. Two piano- 
forte performances merit special mention: the first at 
the Conservatoire, by M. Delaborde’s forcible reading 
of a new Pianoforte Concerto, in E flat, by M. Saint- 
Saens: the other, at the Chatelet, on the 4th inst., 
when M. Duvernoy gave, for the first time, a new 
‘Morceau de Concert’ most brilliantly. The work 
itself is remarkable for melodious charm ; it is cleverly 
scored, and the pianist, in a succession of shakes and 
in an avalanche of octaves, proved that, as an execu- 
tant of bravura passages, his star will not pale by the 
side of the famous executants of the period. At the 
Chatelet the combination of all the stringed instru- 
ments in the minuet of a quintet by Boccherini was so 
marvellous that it elicited the unanimous cry of ‘ Bis! 
bis !’ the same demand being extended to a ballet air 
by Rameau, called ‘Le Tambourin.’ The Adagio in 
Rubinstein’s fine descriptive Symphony, and the 
eccentric Scherzo with the free and clever use of the 
drums, were gems. The flute part in the Scherzo of 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ by M. Cantié, and 
the horn part in the delicious Nocturne, by M. Brémond, 
must be emphatically eulogized ; indeed, the excellent 
tone of the wood and brass bands in the Paris orche stras 
is most remarkable.” 


The writer thus sums up the attractive repast pro- 
vided for the musical gourmet :— 


‘““On the whole, the musical attractions in Paris 
were never more varied that at the present period, the 
only drawback being the absence of oratorio; but as 
regards the lyric drama, orchestral works and chamber 
compositions, all tastes can be yvratified. If the solo 
singers are not equal to those of former days, it must 
be admitted that the ensembles have gained immensely, 
and the mountings of works have never been ap- 
proached.” 








M. LECOCQ’S “MARJOLAINE.” 





The pretty comic opera which M. Lecocq has com- 
posed for the Renaissance Theatre, is a true success ; 
and it will at least rival any of its author’s previous 
works. Mdlle. Granier plays the chief part, having 
returned to Paris from St. Petersburg, expressly for 
that purpose. She has not only an agreeable voice 
and a pleasing appearance, but as an actress she is 
lively and graceful. M. Lecocq determined to await 
her return from the north before producing his new 
opera, and his judgment has been fully justified by the 
results. The plot of ‘* Marjolaine”’ is full of merry im- 





possibilities and events which could only take place in 
that peculiar world of romance and music which MM. 
Lecocq and Koning, now directors of the Renaissance, 
have made their own. Baron Vanderboom is a noble- 
man and an angler for small fish such as is never seen 
off the Parisian stage. His wife Marjolaine has already 
won the prize of innocence at no less than nine com- 
petitive examinations in virtuous behaviour, and she 
has consequently received nine medals of honour from 
the appreciative municipality of Brussels. Neverthe- 
less, Baron Vanderboom imprudently stakes his whole 
fortune on a wager with the President of ‘The Ga 
Bachelors’ Association,” to which he has himself be- 
longed, that the said President shall be unable within 
the space of three days to steal away his wife's affec- 
tion. He is punished for his temerity, because 
Marjolaine, overhearing the terms of his bet, resolves 
to punish him; but she ultimately coaxes the President 
of the Gay Bachelors, who has compromised her good 
repute, and possessed himself of her husband’s fortune, 
to acknowledge her as immaculate, and to restore 
the property he has obtained on false pretences, 
The first act commences with a brilliant overture 
full of life and light. There is a ballad sung 
by Mdlle. Théo, beginning “ C’est ma nature,” 
well worth attention, and a very tender and grace- 
ful song capitally given by Mdlle. Granier, com- 
mencing “I! est bien gentil, quand on s’aime.” M. 
Berthelier makes himself quaintly ridiculous in the 
character of a husband and fisherman. In the trio 
‘‘Sonnez, sonnez donc,” the effects of the carillons 
which ring out every quarter of an hour on Belgium 
church steeples are sweetly rendered, and there is some 
smart dialogue before the curtain falls on the first act. 
In the second act there is some sprightly waltz music, 
and Mdlle. Granier sings a ballad, “C’est le Soir ;” 
the reprise in the minor key is exquisitely soft and 
melodious. Another song also by Malle. Granier. 
“Non, je n’ai rien dit,” is full of wit and drollery; 
while a duet, ‘‘C’est le sommeil,” sang by Mdlles. 
Granier and Théo, is good. The gem of the second 
act, however, is a laughing song and chorus, ‘‘ Ah, mon 
pauvre mari,” which is better even than Mdme. Judiec’s 
famous tickling song. In the third act there is a 
**Coucou” duet and chorus, which is quite a master- 
piece of fun and harmony. The costumes of Malle. 
Granier were most artistically designed, and a white 
moire antique body which she wore over a rose-coloured 
skirt gave her a military air which had a grotesque re- 
semblance to some of the Prussian uniforms of the 
Royal Guard in the time of Frederick the Great. The 
uniform of ‘‘ the Gay Bachelors’ Association” and the 
dresses of their president (M. Gauthier) were gallant 
and splendid, consisting of white doublets and 
knickerbockers, slashed with blue and ornamented 
with broad gold sashes and tassels. The scenery re- 
presents some of the loveliest landscapes around 
Brussels and Boisfort, on the borders of the forest of 
Lacambre. 








The following is a copy of a communication received a few days 
ago by the acting manager of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bir- 
mingham :—“ Sir i wish to now if you want a a pupil for the stage 
as i wish to come and i ham quick at learning and i stand 6 feet, 
2 inches and is but Just turned 20 years of age and is about 11 
stone 8£ and if you want my portegraf you can have it your 
humble servant Mr. —— Sheffield. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Translated from the 
French by M. Walker Cook. London: Reeves. 
1877. 

This is a reprint of an American edition published 
in 1868 by F. Leypoldt, Philadelphia. The whole work 
was reprinted in ‘‘ The Orchestra” from July, 1866, to 
August, 1868. In our Reprint we commenced with the 
“ Life” proper (Chap. VI. VII. VIII.), the consideration 
of his style and works following. In the present edition 
the author’s arrangement is restored. We need not 
say more than that the American edition indicates the 
sex of the translator, Martha Walker Cook, and that it 
contains a very bad photograph of Chopin, the omission 
of which no one can regret. 











Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists. 
By Dr. T. L. Parpson. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 1877. 

In the opening lines of his Preface Dr. Phipson quotes 
the assertion that the Violin had done as much for 
civilization as the steam-engine ; and deduces from that, 
that a great violinist may exercise as beneficial an in- 
fluence on mankind as a great engineer or a great 
philosopher. The “well-known statesman” who made 
the former assertion, may have been right in reference 
to what had been effected by the violin during the long 
period of its existence, and the work done by the recently 
invented steam-engine ; but few would maintain that 
the violin is now doing as much for the world, as the 
power identified for ever with the name of Watt. And 
the argument from the thing to the man does not hold. 
A great violinist has no opportunity as compared with 
a great engineer, so long as each is restricted to his 
profession : but a great man may exert an influence on 
his fellows which is neither to be limited nor reckoned. 

Having sufficiently exalted his typical hero, Dr. 
Phipson next maintains the aristocratic nature of his 
instrument, and will not even allow a Darwinian con- 
nexion between the violin which came to us from Italy, 
and the ‘“‘ much older instrument’’—the English, or 
Welsh, or Irish fiddle. ‘‘ Ignorant and vulgar-minded 
persons’’ alone confound the instruments. However, 
as the Doctor allows a greater antiquity of ‘‘many 
hundred years,” and the modern merit of extreme cheap- 
ness—twenty shillings for a fair specimen—to the fiddle, 
he can hardly refuse a great civilizing power to the 
fiddle as well as to the violin; albeit, it may have been 
chiefly exercised upon “ignorant and vulgar-minded 
persons.” Dr. Phipson makes an amende further on : 
he admits that ‘‘a violinist, however great, cannot be 
set up as a perfect type of humanity ;” this may soften 
his relegating the poor benighted fiddler to the society 
of a kindred spirit in the gorilla, or, at the best, of a 
Yahoo. Certainly Dr. Phipson ought to speak well of 
the violin, for though he has not adopted it as a pro- 





fession, it has conferred on him the power “ not only 
of giving pleasure to thousands, but of obtaining funds 
for charitable purposes which my power would be totally 
inadequate to supply.” 

M. Feétis, who devoted no little attention to instru- 
ments played by the bow, and traced their history from 
the old “‘crowth” to the modern work of the Amati, 
the Guarnerii, and the Stradivarii, drew no hard and 
fast line between the violin and the fiddle. Represen- 
tations of the instrument on existing manuscripts and 
monuments, left indeed hardly a missing link in his 
demonstration. The greatest players, too, sometimes 
exercise their powers on a twenty-shilling instrument, 
without any feeling of horror or consciousness of vulgar 
ignorance in so doing; and Dr. Phipson himse!f relates 
how a beggar fiddled on a tin instrument, which in the 
hands of Viotti became at once an excellent violin. If, 
however, we have taken slight exception to the Doctor’s 
Preface, we are willing to admit the merits of his amus- 
ing book; and we may commence our few extracts by 
the story to which we have just alluded, which will 
serve to introduce one of the most ‘celebrated vio- 
linists.” The scene is the Champs Elyssées: where 
Viotti and his friend Langle are enjoying the cool of 
the evening. Struck by some sounds which they could 
not identify, the two musicians approached the spot 
whence the extraordinary tones issued, and saw a poor 
blind man standing near a miserable-looking candle 
and playing upon a violin, but the latter was an in- 
strument made of tin plate :— 


“«*Pancy !’ exclaimed Viotti, ‘it is a violin, but a violin of tin- 
plate! Did you ever dream of such a curiosity ?’ and after listen- 
ing a while, he added, ‘I say, Langlé, I must possess that in- 
strument ; go and ask the old blind man what he will sell it for.’ 

‘‘Langlé approached and asked the question, but the old man 
was disinclined to part with it. 

‘*¢ But we will give you enough for it to‘enable you to purchase a 
better,’ he added ; ‘and why is not your violin like others ?” 

‘“The aged fiddler explained, that, when he got old and found 
himself still poor, not being able to work, but still able to scrape 
a few airs upon a violin, he had endeavoured to procure one, but 
in vain. At last his good kind nephew Eustache, who was ap- 
prenticed to a tinker, had made him one of tin-plate. ‘And an 
excellent one too,’ he added; ‘and my poor boy Eustache brings 
me here in the morning when he goes to work, and fetches me 
away again in the evening as he returns, and the receipts are not 
so bad sometimes—once, when he was out of work, it was I who 
kept the house going !’ 

“* Well,’ said Viotti, ‘I will give you twenty francs for your 
violin. You can buy a much better one for that price ; but let me 
try it a little.’ 

‘He took the violin into his hands. Its singular tone amused 
him, and he produced some extraordinary effects upon it. Indeed, 
so much was he absorbed in his playing that he did not perceive 
a considerable crowd had gathered round, and were listening with 
curiosity and astonishment to this most extraordinary performance. 
Langlé seized upon the opportunity, and passed round the old 
man’s hat. A goodly number ot two-sous-pieces, and even some 
silver-bits, was the immediate response; and these were handed 
to the astonished beggar, whilst Viotti prepared to give him the 
twenty francs. 

‘*¢ Stay a moment,’ said the blind man, recovering a little from 
his surprise ; ‘just now I said I would sell the violin for twenty 
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francs, but I did not know it was so good. I ought to have at 
least the double for it.’ 


“ Viotti had never received a more genuine compliment, and he 
did not hesitate to give the old man two pieces of gold instead of 
one, and then immediately retired from the spot, passing through 
the crowd with the tin-plate instrument under his arm.” 

We retrace our steps for a century, and find that 
Lulli is the first celebrated violinist of whom Dr. Phip- 
son takes account. Lulli commenced life as page to 
Mdme. de Montpensier, thence was promoted, or de- 
graded, to the kitchen of Louis XIV., distinguishing 
himself both as cook and violinist ; was taken thence 
by the Comte de Nogent to Court, where his advance 
was rapid. He became Court musician and composer, 
and ultimately director of the Royal Academy of Music 
(the French Opera), and there may be said to have 
created the French Grand Opera, composing himself 
nineteen operas during a space of fifteen years. But 
he never abandoned his violin, and left behind him 
many very talented pupils. The second chapter is 
devoted to Corelli and his pupils, about whom there is 
little to be said that is new. Corelli is said to be the 
first chef d’orchestre who insisted on uniform motion of 
the bows: in his own solo performances “ his counten- 
ance was distorted, his eyes red as fire, and his eyeballs 
rolled as if in agony.”” He had many pupils—the most 
famous, perhaps, Geminiani and Philidor. A chapter 
on two Englishmen—the Bannisters—is very brief, and 
is chiefly occupied with Britton, the ‘‘ musical small 
coal man,” who is credited with the institution of private 
concerts. It is pleasant to find even a slight recognition 
of one’s countrymen; and in the chapter headed by 
Tartini, a few lines are also devoted to his pupil Thomas 

Linley. Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavolo”—the compo- 
sition and its name—is thus accounted for by its 
author :— 

‘One night in 1713,” he says, “‘I dreamt that I had made 

a compact with the devil, who promised to be at my service on all 
occasions. Everything succeeded according to my mind, my 
wishes were antioipated, and desires always surpassed by the 
assistance of my new servant, At last I thought I wonld offer 
my violin to the devil, in order to discover what kind of a musician 
he was, when, to my great astonishment, I heard him play a solo 
so singularly beautiful and with such superior taste and precision, 
that it surpassed all the music I had ever heard or conceived in 
the whole course of my life. I was so overcome with surprise and 
delight that I lost my power of breathing, and the violence of this 
awoke me. Instantly I seized my violin in the hopes of remem- 
bering some portion of what I had just heard, but in vain! The 
work which this dream suggested, and which I wrote at the time, 
is doubtless the best of all my compositions, and I still call it the 
Sonata del Diuvolo ; but it sinks 30 much into insignifiance com- 
pared with what I heard, that I would have broken my instrument 
and abandoned music altogether had I possessed any other means 


of subsistence.” 

Tartini’s greatest pupil was Pugnani, who paid a 
common penalty of greatness in being mercilessly cari- 
catured, and becoming the hero of many ludicrous and 
apocryphal stories. Unluckily he was absent in mind, 
had a sufficiently good opinion of his own worth, and 
personally was by no means an Adonis :— 

Some have accused Pugnani ef being exceedingly conceited. . 








ia ates There is no doubt that during his stay in Paris he ex. 
cited a considerable amount of jealousy in various quarters; 
if he had been a Frenchman he would have been lauded to the 
skies, and perhaps had a monument in the Louvre—but an Italian! 
The fact is, poor Pugnani was annoyed not a little in the French 
capital; he received various nicknames, and a young painter, who 
lived on the same floor, went so far as to take advantage of the 
somewhat large nose of the Italian violinist. This feature in the 
face of a virtuoso is of less importance, practically speaking, than 
a large chin, whereby the instrument can be firmly held. The 
young painter, whose name has not come down to us, caricatured 
Pugnani more than once, and in one of his impertinent drawings 
he represented the Italian artist leading his orchestra, all the 
musicians of which were grouped under his vast nasal organ, as 
under an enormous parasol.” 


Viotti receives a due measure of discriminating 
praise: he was the instructor of a host of creditable 
pupils: amongst others, of our own Mori. The rise of 
the German School of violin players, of whom Louis 
Spohr is the greatest member, is briefly noticed. Spohr 
was born in the same year as Paganini, and some rivalry 
between the two seems to have been imagined. Spohr 
could well hold his own as a violinist: in every other 
respect he was immeasurably Paganini’s superior. 
Sixty pages—a fourth of the entire work—are devoted 
to Paganini—in many respects the most wonderful 
violinist who ever existed. Few will gainsay this: 
though much exception has been taken to his proceed- 
ings, musical and otherwise. 

An angelic vision—or dream—heralded Paganini’s 
career: a radiant angel promised to fulfil any wish of 
his mother—and she chose that he should become the 
greatest of all violinists. Whether the promise was 
literally kept we need not inquire, but certainly no 
violinist ever affected his audience like Paganini. Dr. 
Phipson gives the details of his life, but we fail to 
realize from his work either the musician or the man. 
When he was in England the enthusiasm for his playing 
did not preserve his personal character from attack. 
He certainly gave his enemies opportunity for severe 
animadversion ; but he was envied by many, and we 
believe the worst possible was said of him. Dr. Phip- 
son thus excuses him :— 

“ Paganini has been often accused of selfishness and miserly 
habits, but he knew also how to be ge1ierous when occasion offered. 
He was of great service to several fellow-artists, and frequently 
gave concerts forthe poor. But whenwe reflect upon his neglected 
education—save as regards music—his utter ignorance of al- 
most everything that was not directly related to his art, and the 
wretched associates of his youth, it is wonderful that his character 
should have remained so naive and so good as it certainly was. 
That he was a man of peculiarly eccentric manners no one can 
doubt ; in fact, some may well have fancied him slightly crazed. 
His very appearance gave strength to this notion; his entrance 
upon the platform of the concert-room was mere than once greeted 
with an outburst of laughter, so singularly eccentric was his every 
movement and entire demeanour. He had also a habit of speak- 
ing aloud to himself, when alone; and if at such moments a 
stranger approached, he greeted him with a ghastly smile that was 
peculiar to him, and occasionally lit up his features for a moment 
when he was cheered after his performance in public. In society 
he was naturally taciturn, but could be high-spirited and full of 
anecdotes when among intimate friends. His natural irritability 
was much increased by his having frequent recourse to a quack 
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medicine, then in vogue, in which he was unfortunate enough, like 
many others, to place implicit confidence...... He was exceedingly 
polite to artists. They visited him in considerable numbers, often 
with the hope of eliciting some information as to his wonderful 
performances. In this respect they were invariably disappointed. 
He tells us in his little German pamphlet, published at Brunswick 
in 1830, that the great artist was never seen to practise a single note 
of music in private. His marvellous dexterity seems to have been 
kept up entirely by the numerous concerts which he gave, and by 
his exceedingly nervous and delicate temperament.” 


Paganini may have been of use to artists in a variety 
of ways, but in England he was certainly not in the 
habit of “‘ giving concerts for the poor.” That he was 
occasionally grateful for services rendered, and could 
liberally reward them is no doubt true. The repair by 
M. Vuillaume of the favourite Guarnerius is a case in 
point. The instrument had been injured by a fall, and 
was intrusted to Vuillaume to take to pieces and repair, 
but only at the house and in the presence of Paganini. 
He afterwards consented to Vuillaume taking it to his 
workshop, whence after three days it was returned 
perfect, to the great delight of its owner. For the rest 
we quote Vuillaume’s own words :—‘‘A few days after- 
wards I met him on the Boulevards, when he took my 
arm and said to me: ‘I thank you, my dear friend; it 
is as good as it was before.’ He then drew from his 
waistcoat-pocket a little red morocco box, saying: ‘I 
have had two pins made, the one for the doctor of my 
body, the other for the doctor of my violin.’ I opened 
the little box, and found the pin was ornamented with 
a capital P formed with twenty-three diamonds.” 
Vuillaume had also taken the opportunity of copying 
the instrument, and subsequently presented the copy to 
Paganini, who received it with mingled surprise and 
horror: he found that placed side by side the old and 
new instruments were hardly to be distinguished from 
each other. 

An artist who commenced his career with a vision, 
should not close it after the manner of ordinary mortals. 
Paganini’s last effort on his death-bed seems to have 
been a kind of apotheosis of Lord Byron :— 


“The name of Lord Byron, whom Paganini most admired, is 
intimately connected with the last moments of the great violinist, 
Under the blue sky of Nice, in a warm, bright atmosphere, and 
surrounded by a circle of intimate friends, Paganini sat at his bed- 
room window, whilst the sun sank towards the horizon, bathing 
the clouds, the earth, and the sea in tints of the richest purple 
and gold. A soft, tepid breeze flowed into the room, bringing 
with it the perfumes of a thousand flowers; the birds were singing 
joyously in the green boughs around, whilst a crowd of gay 
promenaders were enjoying the cool evening upon the shore. 
After having examined for some time these animated groups of 
pleasure-seekers, the eyes of the great artist suddenly turned tc a 
portrait of Lord Byron that bung near his bed. A flash of anima- 
tion spread over his features, whilst he took up his violin, and 
illustrated the career of the great poet, his genius, his troubles, 
his successes, by one of the most beautiful musical poems that the 
illustrious virtuoso ever invented. In this brilliant improvisation 
he followed the English bard through all the detai!s of his stormy 
career; there were the accents of doubt, of irony, of despair, just 
as they came to us from the pages of * Manfred,’ of ‘ Lara,’ of 
‘The Giaour,’ then came the cry of liberty, exciting Greece to 
break her chains, and the tumult of triumph... .. Paganini’ had 








scarcely finished the last phrase of this magnificent drama when 
his bow remained, as if petrified, in his icy fingers. The shock 
of this moral effort proved too great for him, and from that 
moment he never quitted his bed.” 

We must here close Dr. Phipson'’s book—at any rate 
for the present; and in giving the author credit for 
enthusiasm, and carefulness, and a conscientious desire 
to be impartial, we hope to induce those interested in 
the violin, or in music generally, to become acquainted 
with the ‘‘ Celebrated Violinists ’ for themselves. We 
may state that the ‘sketches and anecdotes ” include 
the great artists of the present day. 





The Fishermaidens. A Cantata for Female Voices. The 
Words by Frepericxk E. Weatuerty. The Music 
by Henry Smart. London: Lamborn Cock. 1877. 
We have received this charming Cantata too late to 
devote as much space to its consideration as we should 
like. We can only say that the ‘ Argument,” though 
slight, is admirably adapted for lyric purposes; that 
Mr. Weatherly’s verse is natural, elegant, and expres- 
sive; andthat Mr. Smart’s music is most appropriate ; 
full of fresh and taking melody always treated in a 
scholarly manner, but without any affectation, or 
pedantry, or striving after startling effects. Some 
further notice of this Cantata will be found in another 
column, apropos of its first performance by the students 
of the Royal Academy on Feb. 24. 








Antiphons and Responses of Matins and Lauds for the 
last three days of Holy Week. Composed by F. pz 
Vico, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 1877. 

This is a very interesting publication of Father de 

Vico’s setting of the Antiphons and Responses used in 
the most solemn of the Christian Seasons, from the 
MS. at Stonyhurst, the marks of expression being added 
from their traditional use for many years. Asa portion 
of the Ritual of the Western Church, it is difficult to 
imagine anything more appropriate or more affecting ; 
and the very spirit of extreme devotion breathes through 
these nervous and penetrating strains. To the musician 
of any creed they are full of interest, as showing how 
the most sublime effects may be produced by the sim- 
plest means, and demonstrating that the most intricate 
harmonic and contrapuntal effects are but the legitimate 
development of the old Church chant. To all who aim 
at writing worship music, they may be studied with the 
greatest advantage: we would recommend such a study 
particularly to those who write short and pretty part- 
songs to sacred words, and call them hymns. 








A ceLeBration of the 50th birthday of the poet Ludwig Eichrodt, 
known all over Germany by bis humorous songs, has been held at 
Lahr. in the Black Forest, when many distinguished guests were 
present. Among those living abroad who had been invited but 
were prevented from attending, Karl Blind, Johannes Scherr, and 
the poets Alfred Meissner and Victor Scheffel, sent their warm 
greetings, the latter in poetical contributions. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





The Prospectus of the sixty-fifth season of the above 
society announces ten concerts (of which two are morning 
concerts) in St. James’s Hall, on the following dates: 
—Thursday evenings, February 22, March 8 and 22; 
Monday evenings, April 16 and 80; Monday morning, 
May 14; Monday evening, May 28; Monday morn- 
ing, June 11; and Monday evenings, June 25, and 
July 9. The morning concerts will commence at three, 
and the evening concerts at half-past eight o’clock. 
Each concert will occupy about two hours, and there 
will be no interval. 

In addition to other works, the following important 
compositions will be given: Beethoven: Symphony 
No. 4, in B flat; No. 5, in C minor; No. 6, The 
Pastoral; No. 8,in F; Choral Fantasia; Overtures, 
** Corioian”’ and ‘ Leonora,” No. 8. Bennett: Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Parisina.” Brahms, J.: New symphony in © 
(first time of performance in London). Barnett, 
J. F.: Descriptive piece for orchestra, ‘‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” Cherubini: Overture ‘‘ Les Deux 
Journeés."’ Handel: Orchestral Suite, No.12. Haydn: 
Symphony, in D, “The Clock” (No. 4, Breitkopf and 
Hartel’s Edition). Mendelssohn: Symphony, No. 5, 
‘The Reformation ;”  Overtures, ‘ Melusine,”’ and 
“ Ruy Blas.” Mozart: Adagio and Fugue for Orchestra; 
Concerto for harp and flute (first time at these 
concerts). Macfarren, G. A.: Concerto for violin. 
Schubert: Symphony in C, No. 9. Schumann: Third 
part of the music to '* Faust” (first time of perform- 
ance in England). Silas, E.: Symphony, No. 2, in 
C major, Op. 96 (MS.) (first time of performance). 
Spohr: Symphony, ‘‘ Die Weihe der Téne ;” Overture, 
‘Der Alchymist.” Sullivan, A.: Overture, ‘‘In Me- 
moriam.” Wagner: Uvertures ‘‘ Tannhduser ;” ‘ Liebes- 
tod” from “ 7'ristan und Isolde.” Weber: Overtures, 
** Oberon” and * Preciosa,” &¢. The analytical and 
historical program by Professor G. A. Macfarren. 





The Philharmonic Society opened its sixty-fifth 
season on Thursday evening with the following 
program :— 

Overture, ‘‘ Melusine” ns mn re Mendelssohn. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in A minor (Op. 16) Ed. Grieg. 
Air, ‘‘ Where’er you walk” (“Semele”) .. -- Handel. 
Symphony in C minor (No. 5) “s oo +» Beethoven. 
Scena, ‘‘ Dalla torre sua romita”(‘*Sappho”) .. Gounod, 
Diamatic Concerto, ‘‘ Scena Cantante,” Violin .. Spohr. 

Duo, ‘ Da te lontan piu vivere” re .. W.G. Cusins. 
Overture, ‘* Oberon ”’ iia ar aia +» Weber. 


Beethoven's glorious symphony and the two overtures 
afforded special opportunities for the display of the ex- 
cellent qualities of the band, which is mostly constituted 
as in recent seasons, and is again headed by Herr 
Straus as principal first violin. The pianoforte con- 
certo was finely played by Mr. Dannreuther, who first 
introduced it into this country at a Crystal Palace con- 
cert, on which occasion it produced a considerable 
etiect. The violin concerto of Spohr has long been the 
chief favourite among its composer's many productions 
of the kind, and i:s uterpreter, Mr. Henry Holmes, is 
peculiarly fitted for such an office, having been one of 
the most distinguished of Spohr’s pupils. Mr. Holmes’ 
performance mani‘ested all that skill for which he has 
long been emincni, and was highly successful up to 


nearly the close of the concerto, which he played 
without book; but his memory failed him in the 
cadenza, and it was consequently omitted, the orchestra 
going on with the tutti. Mr. Holmes apologised to the 
audience for its omission, telling them that, to his 
great regret, he found himself ‘‘ too nervous to play it.” 
The audience, though greatly disappointed, expressed 
their sympathy in the warmest manner, and Mr. 
Holmes was recalled at the conclusion of the concerto. 
The mishap affords a salutary warning to solo players 
of all kinds; who gain nothing in musical reputation 
by dispensing with a copy. The air, ‘‘ Where’er you 
walk,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Semele,” was sung by Mr. W. 
H. Cummings with his usual taste and correctness, 
and the scena from Gounod’s first opera, ‘* Saffo,” was 
energetically delivered by Mdme. Edith Wynne; the two 
vocalists being also associated in the duet from a can- 
tata by Mr. W. G. Cusins. The last-named gentleman 
conducted with his accustomed ability, and received 
a flattering welcome on his taking his place at the 
desk. The present is the eleventh season under his 
baton. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The Saturday Concerts were resumed on Feb. 8— 
Mendelssohn's birthday—with the following selection 
entirely by the great composer :—Overture, ‘ Ruy 
Blas ;” Part-song, ‘‘ For the New Year ;” Air, ‘‘ Then 
shall the righteous,” “ Elijah ;” Concerto, violin with 
orchestra; Part-song, ‘‘' The Wandering Minstrel ;” 
Song, ‘‘ The Garland ;’’ Adagio in E flat for strings 
with solo violin, from an unpublished symphony ; Part- 
song, ‘*‘ Remembrance ;”’ the Scotch Symphony. This 
selection, it will be seen, did not preserve a chrono- 
logical order. The earliest piece in date of composition 
was the Adagio from the unpublished symphony, the 
twelfth number of such works, all of which were pro- 
duced between 1820 and 1823, and previous to the first 
of the published symphonies—that in C minor. The 
piece now referred to belongs to the year 1823. It is 
tull of melodious beauty, in combination with proofs of 
that well-trained skill in the art of composition which 
show, in his most juvenile productions, how well 
Mendelssohn’s early musical education had been cared 
for. It was excellently rendered, with the advantage of 
Herr Joachim’s execution of the incidental solo passages. 
The overture to ‘ Ruy Blas,” written for a German 
performance of the play in 1889, narrowly escaped 
destruction at the hands of the composer, who brought 
the manuscript with him on his visit to London in 
1844, and was so dissatisfied with its effect at a 
rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society that he ex- 
pressed his intention to burn it. It was capitally 
played. The violin concerto was played by Herr 
Joachim, whose execution of it displayed all that gran- 
deur of tone and style, and brilliancy of execution, 
which have often before been associated with the same 
music. He was enthusiastically greeted on his entry, 
and again at the close of his performance. The Scotch 
symphony displayed the special merits of the i and and 
of their conductor. Mr. E. Lloyd gave the air from 
* Kijak” and ‘The Garland” with refined taste, and 
produced a special impression in the latter. The 
part-songs were well rendered by the Crystal Palace 
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On Feb. 10 the following selection was performed :— 


Overture, ‘“Euryanthe” .. - - Weber. 

Air, “ Thy Right Hand” (‘* Resurrection’’) Macfarren. 
Fantasia in C (Op. 15) ae ww Schubert. 

Aria, “‘ Bel Raggio” (‘* Semiramide ”’) Rossini. 
Symphony (No. 5) in C minor Beethoven. 
Ballad, ‘* I cannot forget ”’.. Sainton Dolby. 
Sarabande .. ne ra Massenet. 
Song, ‘‘ Ave Maria”’ a as Schubert. 
Overture, ‘‘ Béatrice et Bénédict”’ Berlioz. 


The Sarabande and Berlioz’s overture were given 
for the first time here. The latter contains much 
skilful instrumentation ; it is characteristic in style, 
and abounds in piquant rhythm. It is the prelude 
to the opera founded on “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
produced at Baden-Baden, in 1862. Beethoven's 
glorious symphony had a magnificent performance by 
the band, conducted by Mr. Manns, as, indeed, did the 
other orche iral pieces. Schubert's fantasia, originally 
composed as a pianoforte solo, lends itself readily to 
the orchestral accompaniments which have been added 
by Liszt. The pianoforte part of Schubert's fantasia 
was sustained with great success by Mr. Walter Bache, 
who played with much energy and brilliancy. Rossini's 
aria and Schubert's song introduced Miss Nanny 
Louise Hart, who made her first appearance in England 
on the occasion. Professor Macfarren’s air and Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby’s ballad were finely sung by Mdme. Patey. 

A special afternoon concert was given on Ash 
Wednesday, with a program partly sacred, partly 
secular. ‘T’he ovening piece, Mendelssohn’s Reform- 
ation Symphony, was; admirably played by the band 
conducted by Mr. Manns. Chopin’s pianoforte concerto 
in E minor displayed the ability of Miss Josephine 
Lawrence, who evinced special powers of mechanism 
and phrasing. Previous to the concerto, Miss E. 
Thornton sang the air, “Hear ye, Israel” (from 
“ Elijah”), “With verdure clad" (from Haydn's 
“ Creation”) ; both artists were much applauded. ‘here 
was also a ‘‘Largo” by Handel for organ, harp, violin 
and viola—encored—and an instrumental selection 
from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Muter.” 

On February 20 the ‘‘ Creation,” one of a series of 
Lenten performances, was given with Miss Robertson, 
Mr. MacGuckin, and Sig. Federici as the principal 
singers, and the Crystal Palace Choir and band, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns. The oratorio generally 
went very well, the tenor especially pleasing by the 
sweetness of his voice. here is no need to go through 
the performance seriatim, but we may notice the great 
lmprovement in the effect of the recitatives, through 
the substitution of the organ for the violoncello in their 
accompaniment. This was apparent throughout the 
oratorio, but was particularly noticeable in the long 
recitative introducing the duet ‘ Graceful Consort ”; 
which interested the audience throughout and elicited 
a burst of applause at the end. Mr. Willing, we were 
informed, was at the organ. 

On Feb. 17, the following was the program :— 


Overture, “* Médcee” Cherubini 


Slumber Song (** Christmas Oratorio ») aa J.S. Bach. 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling. 
Symphony, in G, ‘‘ Oxford” .. oe ae Haydn. 


Songs from “* Egmont ” oe es ws 
’ Miss Sophie Liwe. 
Pianoforte Concerto in G (No. 4)... 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Song, “‘ The Lost Chord ” a i ee 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling. 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 


Sullivan. 





Song, “ Orpheus with his Lute” se site Sullivan. 
Miss Sophie Lowe. 
Overture, ‘‘ Saul”’ _ ad A. Bazzini. 


The Pianoforte Concerto of Beethoven was played by 
Malle. Krebs with great care and taste. She used 
Beethoven’s cadenzas. Mdme. Sterling, in the Slumber 
Song of Bach, and in the air by Sullivan, was equally 
successful. Mdlle. Lowe always pleases, though most 
in the German Lieder. M. Bazzini’s overture is a fine 
composition, and cleverly scored. 

On Feb. 24, the program included—Overture, ‘ The 
Enchanted Forest,” Benedict; Violin Concerto, No. 9, 
in D, Spohr; Symphony in G minor, Mozart; Solos 
for Violin—Sarabande and Tambourine, Leclair ; three 
Hungarian Dances, Brahms and Joachim ; Overture, 
‘‘ Tannhauser,’ Wagner; the vocalists, Mrs. Osgood 
and Miss Mary Cummings; solo violin, Herr Joachim. 


A new series of plays, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, commenced on Feb. 27, and will be 
continued during the month of March. The following 
pieces will be played :—‘‘ Kust Lynne,” dramatised from 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s novel by John Oxenford; ‘‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” from Miss Braddon’s novel by George 
Roberts ; ‘* Henry Dunbar,” from Miss Braddon’s novel 
by Tom Taylor; ‘ Aurora Floyd,” from Miss Braddon’s 
novel by C. 8. Cheltnam ; and ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her,” 
from Miss A. B. Edward's novel by W.S. Gilbert. The 
following artists have been engaged :—Messrs. Henry 
Neville, H. Standing, R. H. Teesdale, E. F. Edgar, E. 
Atkins, H. Ashley; Misses Leighton, Bessie Harrison, 
Rorke, Eastlake, Thorne. Messrs. Lionel Brough, 
Henry Moxon, Charles Tritton, E. A. Russell, George 
Barrett, John Billington; Misses M. Brennan, Hath- 
away, M. Brunell, Kate Barry, Augusta Wilton. Messrs. 
John Clark, Philip Day, Charles Steyne, J. Ridley, H. 
§. Austin, and Charles Wyndham; Mrs. Fairfax, Misses 
Maria Davis, Myra Holme, Edith Bruce, and Henrietta 
Hodson. 








MENDELSSOHN LETTERS. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE ORCHESTRA. 

Srr,—The following letter, found amongst the left 
papers of my buried father, is interesting and in- 
structive. It tells its own tale, and needs no comment 
from myself.—Yours truly, 

Cuarues Lunn. 
(Copy. ] Beruin, 8 April, 1850. 

Sir,—lIj beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of 
13 February, which has been forwarded to me by 
Messrs. Ewer and Co., and thank you sincerely for the 
copy of the interesting letter of my late beloved Brother 
Felix. 

The receipt of this copy is, up to this day, the first 
and only result of the paragraph inserted in the 
Athenaum, though certainly there must be treasures 
of letters of my brother in your country. We regret 
conseyuently that the Benevolence of which you have 
given a proof in this occasion in favor of my family, 
has not been shared by any other Person.—I remain, 
Sir, Your most obedient servant, 

Paut Menpeussoun BartHovpy. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 





7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


P.O. Onpessin FAvouR oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Higu Horsory, W.C. 
Orrice ror SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 
Acents ror THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 








Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_.>—_—_ 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MARCH, 1877. 





ART IN EXETER HALL. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society has lately experienced 
a bad time among the critics, or rather from the gentle- 
men who notice their concerts in the press, who lately 
have added to their presumed duties of pointing out 
shortcomings in their performances, and administering 
praise where due, no end of advice as to what the 
Society ought to do in order to keep up its reputation, 
aud further the cause of high art as respects the ora- 
torio. This Society has done much for art, and it has 
accomMlished most where its efforts emanated from 
within. It has been the model for kindred societies all 
over the country, and has influenced in no small degree 
America and the continent of Europe. Handel, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Haydn, Spohr, and 


Costa have been popularised both directly and indirectly 
by their efforts; and living English composers have 
had the opportunity of getting their works performed 
occasionally in the best manner, although almost in 
every instance involving a financial loss to the Society. 
The best singers available have been engaged, the best 
conductor who ever lived, and—allowing for the slight 
infusion of the amateur element—the best orchestra, and 
without any allowance the best chorus—that have ever 
been permanently brought together for the rendering 
of sacred music. This Society has rendered possible 
the establishment of a Triennial Handel Festival on 
a scale which has never been attained in any other 
place than the Crystal Palace, and has thus been fortu. 
nately enabled to pay for some of their art-advancing 
efforts in Exeter Hall. During the lapse of years, 
however, the Society has undergone a gradual revolu- 
tion. In its early time it had a paying public and an 
audience who went to their concerts to enjoy them; 
and who did enjoy, without any sense of shortcoming, 
the efforts of the great solo singers of the day, and the 
enthusiastic if homely performance of the amateurs 
who then formed the greater part of the band and 
chorus. But the three-shilling audience who were de- 
lighted with Mr. Surman have given place to a more 
highly paying one, who are nothing if not critical, 
though their additional payment does not necessarily 
involve greater capacity. The simple enjoyment is 
gone, and they go to compare this artist with that, to 
look out for hesitation in the attack, for false intona- 
tion, a wrong note, or any blemish which will enable 
them to assert or feel their ownimportance. They are 
not, perhaps, very well qualified to hunt after such 
quarry, but this matters little; these are the folks who 
pay, and these are they who have to becatered for commer- 
cially. It is an index to their tastes and powers that 
they only go to hear what they know. Of course they 
are devoted to Handel: they will go any number of 
times to hear the ‘‘ Messiah,” or since it has become the 
fashion, ‘‘ Israelin Egypt.” Foranything else, even “ Solo- 
mon” or ** Judas Maccabeus,” they may care, but they 
will not pay to hear it. Mendelssohn's “‘ Hlijah” will 
fill Kxeter Hall; “St. Paul” will allow a choice of 
seats for the latest comers. The ‘ Creation” with a 
popular soprano and tenor will draw; and the union 
of Rossini and Mendelssohn in the ‘‘ Stabat”” and ‘‘Lob- 
gesang”’ may attract an audience: while Mozart's 
** Requiem” and Beethoven's ‘ Services” seem rather 
repellent than otherwise. Spohr, in his peculiar way 
unapproached and unapproachable, is voted played out ; 
the recent works of Sir Michael Costa we need not 
mention, nor more than allude to the result of new 
oratorios by English writers, or the effect of a perfor- 
mance of Bach’s “ Passion” entire. A very significant 
fact is that whereas formerly nearly twenty concerts 


used to be given annually, we have now hardly a 
dozen. 





Granting that it is necessary for the society to make 
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both ends meet, can it be said that it is their business 
to bring out—at increased expense—works by living 
composers, doubtless of great merit, but which merit 
the public will not recognise by paying for an opportu- 
nity of appreciating it? If they only give ten concerts 
in the year, do not Handel and Haydn, and Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, and other composers named above offer a 
sufficient variety ? and is Exeter Hall to be turned into 
a place of trial for new or crude efforts at oratorio 
writing, at the expense of an amateur society, and to 
the restriction of the objects of its foundation ? There 
is a gigantic National School at South Kensington with 
all appliances, and government support, and private 
patronage, which seems desperately in want of object 
and occupation—let the untried masterpieces be brought 
out there. The Albert Hall is big enough for all 
comers, and there are still a few vacant days which 
might be devoted to such a use. But we trust that the 
Sacred Harmonic Society may not be led to financial 
ruin through the endeavour to manufacture Great 
Masters out of home material, which their countrymen 
do not care for, and which abroad are only regarded 
with affected and supercilious approval, or undisguised 
contempt. We hope that we shall long be enabled to 
hear our favourite oratorios at least once in the 
year, given in the manner which has long been the 
rule with the Sacred Harmonic Soriety: they have 
catered well for more than a generation, and there will, 
we feel, always be a clientéle sufficiently numerous to 
support them as an eminently conservative society. 
They will at any rate keep up a standard by which 
Brummagem art may be tested. 








MUSIC AND MEMORY. 





The omitted cadenza at the Philharmonic concert 
may perhaps be the means of inaugurating a change in 
the modus operandi of some of our great solo players. 
The practice of playing long pieces from memory has 
become the fashion. Perhaps no one has gone farther 
or more successfully in this direction than the great 
Von Biilow, whose feats of memory produced almost as 
much astonishment as his fine playing afforded grati- 
fication. Yet there were not wanting sceptics who 
hinted at altered passages and wrong notes ; and among 
the audience might occasionally be seen individuals 
poring over a copy in the hope—we believe, a vain 
hope—of detecting some shortcoming in the great 
pianist. However correct such renderings may be, and 
however astonishing as feats of memory, they have 
nothing to do necessarily with artistic music, and they 
place the performers at a great disadvantage. A little 
hervonsness, a sharp twinge, or a cough, or a sneeze, 
are serious dangers from within; while there are a 
thousand possible occurrences among an audience, or 
in the orchestra, which may momentarily upset the 
self-command of the most cool and practised executant. 
And a discriminating audience is not much impressed 





after all by the display: for they know that the true 
study of a composition is very different from the me- 
chanical operation of getting it by heart. How painful 
a failure may be to all concerned, was shown in the 
case of that accomplished artist Mr. Holmes: who 
sacrificed the effect of a fine performance, through no 
musical fault, to the great regret of a most sympathising 
audience. The wonder is that the same thing has never 
occurred before: let us hope that the one obvious mis- 
hap may prevent the recurrence of the danger. 

There are other parties concerned in this matter 
besides the executant and the public: the givers of 
concerts are greatly interested in warding off a possible 
break-down. And we think that the entrepreneur who 
has so much at stake might very properly insist on 
every solo player's having a copy on the desk before 
him ; so that his attention might be concentrated on 
the interpretation of the composer’s ideas, rather than 
the display of the power of his memory for the colloca- 
tion and succession of notes. The attraction of Biilow 
or of Walter Bache, of Holmes or of Joachim, should 
be purely an art attraction: those who wish to be 
astonished by the mechanism of memory may be grati- 
fied at a cheap rate through pupils and successors of 
Major Benjowski and his fellow-labourers in the field of 
Mnemonics. 








NOTES. 


We now know the verdict of the coroner’s jury concerning the 
burning of the Brooklyn Theatre. The jury strongly censure the 
management of the theatre for the lack of responsibility and 
discipline among the employés, the inadequacy of the appliances 
for extinguishing fires, the overcrowding of the stage with old 
scenery, and the closing of the means of exit from the dress 
circle. They append a recommendation that in the erection of 
theatres there should be a fire-proof screen to shut off the stage 
from the auditorium in case of fire. The other recommendations 
are for proper fire hydrants and hose, and the frequent testing of 
their effective condition ; the establishment of a fire brigade in 
every place of public amusement, wide stairways, incombustible 
scenery, and proper protection of border lights. 

Mr. Sawyer has notified his withdrawal of his offer to lease the 
Crystal Palace ; this decision resulting, he states, from the report 
of the recent proceedings at the Mansion House. 











The program for the performance in aid of the testimonial fund 
for the popular comedian Mr. Compton, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
on the morning of Thursday, Mar. 1, has been issued. After the 
overture the entertainments will commence with the Council scene 
in “ Othello,” Mr. Creswick playing the Moor, and Mr. Ryder Iago. 
Miss Heath will recite ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” and the 
first act of Lord Lytton’s ‘* Money ” will follow. Mr. Irving recites 
“The Uncle,” and Mr. Joseph Jefferson appears as Rip Van 
Winkle. Once more the public will have an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Phelps play a scene fiom *‘ 7'’ke Man of the World.” Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. B:ron, Mr. Buckstone, and a phalanx of 
celebrities are to be seen in the last act of ‘‘ The Critic.” 





The dean and chapter of Gloucester having granted the use of 
the Cathedral for the next festival of the three choirs to be held at 
Gloucester, meetings of the stewards have appointed committees 
to make the preliminary arrangements. Mr. Lloyd, the successor 
to Dr. Wesley as organist of Gloucester Cathedral, has been ap- 
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pointed conductor as usual, with instructions to draw up a musical 
program for approval. The festival will take place either at the 
end of August or beginning of September. Over one hundred 
stewards have consented to act. 





By the will of the late Mr. Edouard Schulz the Royal Society 
of Musicians of Great Britain receive a legacy of £1000. Mr 
Schulz, although a Hungarian, has long been naturalised, and was 
ever ready to acknowledge with gratitude the appreciation of his 
talent which enabled him to make a fortune in the country of his 
adoption. 





The amateurs associated with artists of Professor Ella’s Societa 
Lirica, Belgravia are engaged on Weber's opera, ‘‘ Euryanthe.” 





Mrs. Celia Ashe gives a direct and authoritative contradiction to 
an assertion contained in a musical pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Temperance of Dibdin,” to the effect that ‘‘ Dibdin was a slave of 
drink.” Mrs. Ashe is Charles Dibdin’s granddaughter, and she 
is able to say that, even in the zenith of his career, when he was 
much in society, his abstemiousness was rare at a time when ex- 
cessive conviviality was more fashionable than now. 





On March 8, at two o’clock, the honorary degree of doctor of 
music will be conferred upon Herr Joachim in the Senate House 
of Cambridge University, the determination to pay this honour to 
the distinguished foreign musician so well-known and so highly 
honoured in Engiand, having been arrived at last May. The actual 
ceremony will consist of nothing more than the presentation of 
Herr Joachim to the Vice-Chancellor by the Public Orator, who, 
in a Latin speech, will review his musical career. Following this, 
however, at eight in the evening, Herr Joachim, Mus. Doc., will 
attend a concert of the University Musical Society, at which 
original compositions by himself and Brahms will be played. The 
occasion will be one of special interest. 





The unexpired lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which ends at 
Michaelmas, 1891, was knocked down, at the auction on Feb. 1, 
to Mr. Archibald Nagle for £26,000; but the purchaser declined 
to sign the agreement, and the matter is in the hands of the Earl 
of Dudley’s solicitor. It was supposed the bidding was on the part 
of the Alhambra company, but this has been denied. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, the auctioneer, stated that the cost of the rebuilding of 
the theatre was £60,000. The ground rent, insurances, &c. 
amounted to £1934 14s. per annum. The theatre will hold 1673 
persons for Italian operas, and 2353 for dramatic purposes. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


The general meeting of proprietors was held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Mr. ‘I. Hughes, Q.C., in the 
chair. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, and 
congratulated the shareholders on the collapse of the 
attempt made to place their property at the disposal of 
the refreshment contractor, which he characterised as 
‘‘ audacious,” and the comments he made with regard 
to Mr. Sawyer’s action in, and connection with the 
matter, drew Mr. Sawyer to his feet, but the explanation 
he desired to make was postponed until a later period of 
the meeting, in response to loud cries of ‘ Order.” 
Although the object of the late agitation had failed, 
the Chairman proceeded to say that the occasion had 
been grasped to put forward attacks upon the board, 
amongst which were charges of failure and mis- 
management. Against these charges he defended the 
board, and as an evidence that there had not been 
complete failure, as alleged, he mentioned that they 
had during the twenty-two last years earned on an 
average £45,000 a year profit; they had brought 








forty and a half millions of persons into the Palace, 
whilst it was the unanimous opinion of the magistrates 
and the police that the Palace had been conducted in an 
admirable manner, having had a beneficial effect upon 
the people of the metropolis. During the same period 
£241,000 had been spent upon repairs and renewals, 
£85,060 upon the foundation and other structural 
work, not a penny of which ought to have been in. 
curred if the Palace had been properly built at first, 
On the ordinary stock £370,000 had been paid, upon 
the preference capital £228,000 had been paid, and 
they had further met all their engagements, and en- 
joyed the reputation of having improved the taste for 
music throughout the country. There was no reason 
to confess failure even in regard to the past, especially 
when they compared their results with those of the 
Alexandra Palace Company. If it had not been that 
they had had to pay £12,000 under the award of the 
arbitration, and that they had lost some £10,000 by 
the alterations made in the railway arrangements, they 
would have been in a position to pay a dividend this 
year. There were three distinct sections of the share- 
holders entertaining different opinions as to what 
should be done. The first was the sentimentalists, who 
thought it better to convert the Palace into a non- 
dividend paying company as a great palace of art. 
He would be glad if he could see his way to handing 
over the property to those who would carry it on in the 
high objects for which it was originally intended, and 
at the same time pay a fair price forit. The second 
section might be called the materialists, who were of 
opinion that the whole thing should be leased to one 
person: and the third were the revolutionary party, 
who proposed that the company should take the whole 
business into its own hands. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that none of these alterations could be carried 
into effect without the sanction of Parliament, and 
therefore, they had prepared a Bill to enable them to 
adopt one or other of the proposed schemes. 

Mr. Bowman, one of the directors, said that there 
were the elements of great success in the Palace, and 
it was to their own interest, as well as to that of the 
neighbourhood, that the status of the Palace should be 
kept up. They did not want a second Cremorne there. 

A discussion, lasting three hours, then ensued, during 
which allegations of inability to conduct the Palace 
were levelled against the directors, and for some time 
the discussion waxed warm, two amendments to the 
reception of the report were submitted, but the motion 
of the Chairman was carried by a large majority amid 
loud applause. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


On Feb. 1 the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society gave 
a performance of the * Lobgesany” and “ Stabat Mater.” 
Mr. Sims Reeves took the tenor musie of the ‘ Lobye- 
sang,” and sang with his usual taste. Miss Anna Wil- 
liams and Miss Leonora Braham sang the duet, “I 
waited for the Lord,” and Miss Williams the soprano 
solos. ‘The introductory symphony was well played. 
In the * Stabat Mutter,’ Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. A. Sterling, Mr. R. Hilton, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings were the principal singers. 

Mr. William Carter gave a performance of his own 
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cantata, ‘‘ Placida,” and Mozart's Requiem ; the chorus 
being the ‘‘ choir” trained by Mr. Carter. The princi- 

al vocalists were Mesdames Sherrington and Patey, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor Foli; some incidental pas- 
sages having been assigned to Messrs. W. H. Monk and 
L. Winter. Several of the pieces, solo and choral, were 
much applauded, and the ‘ Processional March” was 
encored. Mozart’s Requiem was given for the first time 
here. It went fairly well. Mr. Carter’s next concert is an- 
nounced for March 8, when “‘ Llijah” is to be performed. 

On the evening of Feb. 14—Ash Wednesday and Feast 
of St. Valentine, Bishop and Martyr—the ‘‘ Messiah” 
was performed. Mr. Sims Reeves was advertised to 
sing, and Signor Campobello, with Mdme. Patey and 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. The audience were 
much disappointed to find that the great English tenor 
was unable to sing, the medical certificate being printed 
and circulated in the building. In the absence of Mr. 
Reeves, Mr. W. Shakespeare undertook the whole of the 
tenor music, and the audience by their hearty applause 
showed their appreciation of his efforts. The perfor- 
mance needs no further notice. 

On Feb 19 Verdi’s Requiem was performed by the 
Albert Hall Choral Society before a very large audience, 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Prince Christian being present. There was 
a full band, and the choir was said to amount to one 
thousand voices. Dr. Stainer was the organist, and 
Mr. Barnby conducted ; the artists being Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. The rendering of this grand 
composition was throughout satisfactory. The ‘“ Dies 
Ire,” which forms the chief or central feature of the 
Requiem, produced remarkable effects. There were 
several encores, but only one was responded to—the 
beautiful duet ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” towards the close, sung 
by Mdme. Sherrington and Miss Williams. The 
Latin words of the original were used, but in the pro- 
gram was placed at the side the English translation of 
Mr. Charles L. Kennedy. 





A general meeting of the Corporation of the Hall of 
Arts and Sciences was held on Feb. 23, in the East 
Theatre of the Royal Albert Hall, for the purpose of 
receiving from the council a statement of the sums 
which will be required for the ensuing year for eftici- 
ently keeping the hall in repair, &c., and also to fix 
upon the amount of the ‘seat rate” to be raised for 
assisting in defraying these expenses. Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
M.P., was in the chair. The estimated annual expen- 
diture was put down at £4898 18s., and the receipts at 
£4272, showing a deficit on the expenditure of £628 
188. The Chairman said the estimated expenditure 
was larger than in the previous year, for the building 
had not been thoroughly repaired for the two past 
years. The question of collective insurance had been 
mooted, but one or two of the offices had agreed to 
accept the insurance of individual interests. The use 
of the small theatre for theatrical purposes had been 
reported against by Captain Shaw, and the insurance 
Companies had declined to insure the main body of the 
hail at the same rate if theatrical performances were 
continued. The Chairman then moved a resolution 
affirming that the ‘seat rate” for the following year 
should be £2 for each seat.—After a brief discussion 
this proposal was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the council and chairman. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the students’ concert on Feb. 24, a new cantata 
(for female voices), by Mr. Henry Smart, The Fisher- 
maidens, was produced with great success. The argu- 
ment sets forth that ‘‘ three fishermaidens, Elsie, Alice, 
and Agnes, put out to sea at eve with their companions. 
The wind falls ; and as they lie becalmed, Elsie, at the 
request of the others, sings the ‘ Ballad of Lilian,’ a 
maiden who was lured to her death by the sea-maidens. 
Anon there is heard in the distance a wooing strain. 
Alice would fain listen at any cost. Her companions 
dissuade her. Again the fatal singing is heard; but 
at this moment they catch from a convent the faint 
chanting of nuns singing to the Virgin. The fisher- 
maidens join fervently, and the spell is broken.” 
The principal soprano (Alice) was Miss Kate Brand, 
the mezzo-soprano (Elsie) Miss Mary Davies. Other 
solo passages were well rendered by Misses Reimar, 
Patterson, and Orridge. The pianoforte accompani- 
ment was played by Mr. F. Bampfylde. The music is 
graceful and full of melody, and the students acquitted 
themselves well. LElsie’s ballad “It was the little 
Lilian,” charmingly sung by Miss Mary Davies, will be 
a favourite everywhere. Mr. Walter Macfarren directed 
the concert, which included a miscellaneous selection. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
this institution was held on Feb. 17, in the small 
theatre, Mr. E. Annesley Owen (chairman of the board 
of directors) presiding. The directors, in their report, 
regretted that instead of a profit to divide there was a 
small deficit for the half-year of £64 7s. 9d.; but there 
had been a dividend paid at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. From the increased popularity and success of 
the Christmas entertainments and Professor Gardner's 
Seance Lecture hope was entertained of a happier con- 
clusion of the current term. The directors acknow- 
ledged the co-operation and assistance of Professor 
Gardner, and of the secretary-superintendent, and the 
efforts of the staff generally. The Chairman having 
expressed the thanks of the board to the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie for his conduct of the college classes, moved 
the adoption of the report, regretting that the receipts 
had fallen off, but holding out expectations of improve- 
ment founded principally on an extension of the travel- 
ling branch. After some discussion the report and 
that of the scientific and educational department were 
agreed to. Mr. Weylland was re-elected director, Mr. 
Jay was elected a director in the room of Mr. Neal, 
and the meeting terminated. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


There was a miscellaneous selection from the works 
of Handel and Mozart, on Feb. 28, at Exeter Hall, 
a chief attraction being the production of an early 
Litany of Mozart's, turied into a “ cantata.” Handel 
was well represented in the overture to his ** Occasienal 
Oratorio,” and excerpts from his oratorios of ‘ Joshua,” 
« Saul,” “ Theodora,” “ Athaliah,” ‘ Redemption,” and 
the Utrecht “ Jubilate,” all of which were rendered in 
an efficient manner by the chorus, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Thomas and Rigby, Miss Elton, and Mdme. 
Sinico in the solo numbers. One of the best features 
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in the first part was Miss Elton’s delivery of the air 
from ‘‘ Theodora,” ‘‘ Lord, to Thee each night and 
day.” The chorus, “ He saw the lovely youth,” is a 
very fine piece of writing, interpreted with due vigour 
and vocal power. Mozart’s music to the “ Litania de 
Venerabile Sacramentum” was written in March, 1772, 
the fugue (‘ Pignus future”) having long been a 
favourite with musicians. The adaptation of the music 
to English words simply affords English syllables in- 
stead of the Latin ones ; they have not any reference 
to the original, unless “‘ Miserere” being turned to 
‘‘ Hallelujah ” is an example. It is difficult to imagine 
why, if the work was worth producing, the original 
words might not be used, unless the name ‘ Litany ” 

as objectionable at Exeter Hall as the Mass. The 
performance was good, the chorus and band acquitting 
themselves well, the solos being entrusted to Mdme. 
Sinico, Miss Julia Elton, and Mr. Rigby. The corona- 
tion anthem, *‘ Zadok, the Priest,” brought the concert 
to a conclusion. The direction of the performance 
was, as usual, placed in the able hands of Sir Michael 
Costa, and Mr. Willing was at the organ. The room 
was fairly occupied. 








THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


The concert of Feb. 5 had a strong program, and 
brought back Herr Joachim. An enthusiastic reception 
was accorded to him on his entry on the platform. 
The selection was as follows :— 


Quartet in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, two violins, saa: 





and violoncello Beethoven, 
Song, ‘‘ The Quail” Beethoven. 
Sonata, in C major, Op. "34 (No. ¥), pianoforte Clementi. 
Chaconne, for violin alone ss -- Bach. 
Song, ‘‘ When thou art nigh ” .- Gounod. 
Quartet, in G major, Op. 6 (No. 4), two violins anaes 

and violoncello .. Haydn. 


In both quartets Herr eon was -aneoialil by Mr. 
L. Ries (second violin), Herr Straus (viola), and Signor 
Piatti (violoncello). Herr Joachim’s solo has been many 
times played at these concerts. It is from the fourth of 
six sonatas for violin (without accompaniment), the 
enormous difficulties of which could scarcely have been 
realised by any player of the composer's time. The 
complex use of ‘* double stops,” in three and even four- 
part harmony, would have made the concerto players 
of the last century stand aghast. Herr Joachim’s mas- 
terly performance of the chaconne produced an enthu- 
siastic encore, replied to by his playing the Bourrée 
from the second sonata of the same series. The fine 
sonata of Clementi received an excellent interpretation 
from Mdlle. Marie Krebs. The songs were rendered by 
Mr. E. Lloyd with excellent taste. 

On Feb. 10 Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6; 
Schubert's, with a fine Sonata in A minor, Op. 42 , and 
Schumann's Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 47, ‘were 
given. Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the pianist. 

On Feb. 12 a crowded audience were gratified with 
the following program :— 

Quartet, E flat, No. 1, two violins, viola, and 
*cello iced ne oe o a. 
‘ ar vicino’ Os 
Songs t. Suol dar la vita all’o or’ , Dennensied. . 
Mr. M’Guckin. 


Three Sketches, ‘“* The Lake, the Mill-stream, 


and the Fountain ” MY a Sterndale Bennett. 
Mdlle. Krebs. 

Sonata, D minor (Op. 121), pianoforte and violin 
Mdlle. Krebs and Herr Joachim. 


Schumann. 





Song, ‘‘The Garland”.. i es Mendelssohn. 
Mr. M’Guckin. 
Quartet, D major (Op. 64, No ts two cliguaan 
viola, and ’cello .. .. Haydn. 


The quartet party were MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, and as a matter of course their 
performance left no room for criticism. After the 
Scherzo the artists were recalled. In strong contrast 
to this was Haydn’s Quartet in D, which, however, was 
possibly more enjoyed by the audience. The “ Three 
Sketches ” were played by Mdlle. Krebs with piquancy 
and refinement, the last being encored. In Schu- 
mann’s Duet Sonata, dedicated to Ferdinand David, 
both artists acquitted themselves admirably. The 
‘‘new tenor” Mr. M’Guckin sang in good style, and 
was much applauded. 

On Feb. 17 the Quintet in G minor by Mozart, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in G major, Op. 31, No. 1, played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé, and the same comyoser’s Trio in E 
flat, Op. 70, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello 
were the attractions. 

The following Monday's program was as follows :— 


Sonata, in B flat (posthumous), pianoforte alone.. Schubert. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 

Aria, ‘‘ Vittoria, vittoria” .. “ Carissimi. 

Arietta, from * Jl Maestro di Musica’ Pergolese. 


Herr ae, 
Quartet, in B flat, Op. 67, two violins, viola, and 
cello . Brahms. 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, ‘and Piatti. 
{‘* Der Neugierige ”’ } Sdahent 


Songs \ ‘* Ganymied ” 


j 
Herr Henschel. 
Trio, in D minor, Op. 49, pianoforte, violin, and 


*cello .. Mendelssohn. 
MM. Charles Hallé. Joachim, and Piatti. 


The quartet was given for the first time here—the 
work having been but recently brought out in Germany. 
As with all its composer’s more important productions, 
it is laid out on a very extended plan, each of the three 
principal movements being, indeed, of somewhat ex- 
treme amplitude. The first portion, Vivace, with 
some points of interest, has a general effect of diffusive- 
ness and effort such as frequently characterises the 
more ambitious compositions of Brahms. This would 
be more apparent than it isin the movement referred 
to but for the ingeniously contrasted and mixed rhythms 
employed. ‘The Andante (in I) opens with some 
charmingly melodious and flowing strains, but here 
again the general effect of the whole. movement is 
weakened by over-elaboration of intermediate portions. 


‘There is some characteristic and piquant writing in 


the Allegretto (D minor and major), and Trio (A 
minor), with a good deal that is vague and uninterest- 
ing. The finale consists of a series of eight variations 
(with coda) on a melodious and clearly-defined theme. 
Much skill is shown in the treatment of this subject 
with various changes of key and rhythm. The quartet 
was performed to perfection. Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 
trio received a worthy interpretation, with Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Herr Joachim, and Sig. Piatti. Schubert's 
sonata—his latest—was interpreted by Mr. Halle, with 
the neatness of mechanism and careful phrasing for 
which he is so deservedly eminent. In the song from 
Handel's opera and the Lieder, Herr Henschel achieved 
a success. The wcscompaniments were well played by 
M. Zerbini. 

On Feb. 24, the program included Mozart's Quartet 
in D major, Mendelssohn's Variations Serieuses, in D 
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minor (Op. 54), played by Mdme. Schamann, and Beet- 
hoven’s Trio, in B flat (Op. 97), by Mdme. Schumann, 
MM. Straus and Piatti, Mr. Barton McGuckin was 
the vocalist. 

The following was the program for Feb. 26 :— 


Nonetto, in F major, Op. 31 .. = as .. Spohr. 
Serenata, ‘‘ Vieni o cara” ) 


7 . <a are ae Handel. 
Air, ‘Mi da speranza” | 
Herr Henschel. 
Sonata, ‘‘ Les adieux, l’absence, et le retour,” Op. 81, 
for pianoforte alone .. “e ce wa Beethoven. 
Mdme. Schumann. 
Sonata, in A major, for violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment “s We i ~ Handel. 
Herr Joachim. 
Quartet, in C major, Op. 32, No.3 .. ar .- Haydn. 








CONCERTS. 


At Herr Franke’s second chamber concert a new 
string quartet of Brahms in B flat was played. There 
are four movements, in one of which the instruments 
are muted. Herr Franke played with Malle. Ida Henry 
Grieg’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte in F. ‘The 
lady also played Liszt’s Transcription of Wagner's 
“ Spinnlied.” In Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat 
Miss Richards took the pianoforte part, and Mdme. 
Ziméri sang a Lied by Esser, and Bishop's ‘ Love her 
eyes.” Herr Franke’s second series of chamber concerts 
concluded on Feb. 13 at the Royal Academy Concert 
Room. The program included one novelty—a quintet 
for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violoncello, by 
Herr Carl G. T. Griidener, which being very long, and 
of course quite unfamiliar to the audience, produced 
little effect. It was well played by Herren Frantzer, 
Franke, Van Praag, Hollander, and Daubert. The 
other concerted pieces were Beethoven's Serenade in D, 
Op. 8, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Herren Franke, 
Hollander, and Daubert), and Rubinstein’s “ Zwei 
Fantasie-Stiicke,’ Op. 11, for piano and violoncello 
(Herren Frantzer and Daubert). The concert-giver 
played for his solo Beethoven's familiar Romance in G, 
and in answer to a demand for a repetition substituted 
a movement from a suite of Bach’s, arranged for the 
fourth string of the violin. Mr. Barton MceGuckin sang 
“ Adelaida ” and Gounod's new song, ‘‘ When thou art 
nigh,” with much taste and feeling, and was much ap- 
plauded. Herr Franke announces a third series of four 
concerts to take place in May next. 

The seventh and last of the Musical Evenings for 
Gentlemen which have so successfully combined music 
with other social relaxation, had a large gathering on Feb. 
10. The London Vocal Union were in full force, con- 
ducted by Mr. F. Walker, and Herr Czsrefanowski 
played a violin study by De Beriot, responding to his 
encore with a shorter piece, and Mr. J. B. Jeffreys 
was at the pianoforte. Mr. Stilleard, Mr. Horscroft, and 
Mr. Beckett, were severally encored in their songs, and 
the glees, part-songs, and madrigals were well executed, 
and most favourably received. We may specially men- 
tion Callcott’s ‘‘ Queen of the Valley,” Bishop’s ‘* Myn- 
heer van Dunck,” and Walmisley’s ‘‘I wish to tune.” 
Bacchus and ’baccos were banished on the eighth night, 
when some atonement was offered to the ladies, who 
were in full force and fascination on Feb. 24, the 
‘ladies’ night” being also the Manager’s benefit. In 
addition to the usual musical attractions, Miss Marion 
Severn was announced to sing, and Herren Franke and 
Julius Sprengel for violin and pianoforte solos. Of 





course the room was more than filled, and “by a 
fashionable and discriminating audience,” who were not 
sparing in their demonstrations of delight. We trust 
the result of these Evenings has been satisfactory to 
the manager, Mr. Henry Hart. To those who remem- 
ber the old supper rooms “ for gentlemen,” these meet- 
ings will awaken many reminiscences, the good being 
present without the slightest adulteration by anything 
objectionable. 

On Feb. 10 an Organ Recital was given by Chevalier 
Lemmens, on the great organ, at the residence of Mr. 
Nathaniel J. Holmes, Primrose Hill Road. The follow- 
ing was the program :—Fantasia and Fuga inG minor, 
J. S. Bach; Sonate Pontificale, No. 1 (four move- 
ments), J. Lemmens ; Prayer in F (Vox Humana) with 
violoncello accompaniment, J. Lemmens ; Cantabile in 
B minor, J. Lemmens; Fanfare in D, J. Lemmens; 
Sonata in F minor (three movements), Mendelssohn ; 
The Storm (Fantasia), J. Lemmens. The Chevalier 
played in his best style, and was much applauded, 
but the enjoyment of the matinée was somewhat marred 
by an unlucky cipher in the organ, which was much 
more persistent than welcome. 

Mr. Charles Tinney gave an Evening Concert at 
the Langham Hall, on Feb. 17. There was an excel- 
lent program ; the excellence of its execution is guaran- 
teed by the names of the vocalists :—Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Leonora Braham, Miss Orridge, Mr. H. Seligman, 
Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Louis Oswald, Mr. William Curtis, 
and Mr. Charles E. Tinney. The instrumentalists were 
Pianoforte, Miss Isabel Thurgood ; Flageolet, Mr. Sid- 
ney A. Tinney; Violoncello, Mr. J. Adolphe Brousil. 
The Conductor was Mr. Eaton Faning. 

The program of the second quartet concert given by 
Mr. Carrodus (violin) and Mr. E. Howell (violoncello), 
who have as colleagues Mr. V. Nicholson (second violin) 
and Mr. Doyle (viola), in the Langham Hall, on 
Feb. 20, comprised a Pianoforte and String Quartet, 
by Molique, in E flat, Op. 71; the String Quartet, by 
Beethoven, in C, Op. 59, No. 3; and Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s Trio in A, Op. 26. Mr. Walter Bache was the 
pianist, Miss A. Butterworth, vocalist, and Mr. H. 
Thomas, accompanist. 

The Brixton Choral Society. gave, on Feb. 26, a per- 
formance of Mr. Barnett’s new sacred cantata, ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd,” which was followed by ‘‘ The Crusaders,” 
by Niels W. Gade. The vocalists were Mdme. Worrell 
Duval, Miss Coyte Turner, Mr. Dudley Thomas, and 
Mr. J. L. Wadmore ; Organist, Mr. J. G. Boardman 
(Organist, 8. Mark’s, Kennington); Conductor, Mr. 
William Lemare. The concert was highly creditable 
to the Society, as indicating constant progress and 
exalted views ; it was also most gratifying to the audi- 
ence. Mr. Lemare is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess he has achieved. An extra concert in aid of the 
Society’s funds is announced for Monday, March 26. 

The Schubert Society has issued its prospectus for 
the eleventh season, and the affiliated Mozart and Beet- 
hoven Society commences its sixth year. Both these 
societies are under the direction of Herr Schuberth, who 
announces his objects as ‘‘ the performance of classical, 
and comparatively unknown works, chiefly chamber- 
music, by eminent composers, the bringing out of young 
artists of reputation in the Society’s concerts and its 
branches, and the introduction of new works by young 
composers.” Already Herr Schuberth has introduced 
by means of the Society's concerts about forty young 
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rising artists, and many works of young composers, 
both vocal and instrumental. Sir Julius Benedict is 
President of the Schubert Society, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry of the Mozart and Beethoven Society. 
The subscription is very moderate, and there are many 
incidental privileges which may be learned from the 
prospectus. 


MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 


The thirteenth annual concert of Mr. Walter Bache 
takes place at St. James’s Hall on Feb. 27, as we go to 
press. Mr. Bache has an increased orchestra of ninety 
performers ; the principal violin, Mr. Deichmann ; and 
conductor, Mr. August Manns. We print the program 
in extenso, being of course compelled to postpone our 
notice of this most interesting annual event until our 
next issue. 

Second Concerto, Pianoforte and Orchestra, F minor 

(Op. 21) .. ae es oe 2% ee .- Chopin. 

(The orchestral accompaniments are scored by Carl Klindworth.) 
Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Bache. 
‘*Mazeppa” (d’aprés Victor Hugo), Symphonic Poem 

oS: er ae - re ee mF os Déest. 
(First performed at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, Dec. 9, 1876.) 


In compliance with the Composer’s expressed opinion—that for 
the performance of ‘‘ Mazeppa’’ a more than ordinary number of 
stringed instruments is requisite—the Orchestra on this occasion 
will include 32 Violins, 12 Violas, 12 Violoncelli, and 10 Contra- 
bassi. The augmented stringed Orchestra will also take part in 
Liszt’s third symphonic poem, “‘ Les Préludes,” with which the 
program concludes. 


‘“‘ Lorely ’’ (Words by H. Heine) .- oo © Lisst. 








(First time of performance with Orchestral Accompaniment.) 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Second Concerto, Pianoforte and Orchestra, A major .. Liszt. 


Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Bache. 

‘* Les Préludes ’’ (d’aprés Lamartine), Symphonic Poem, 
No. III. .. Ka - oa ee aa oo Liszt. 
Mr. Dannreuther has promised contributions to the 
** Book of Words,” which will be published on the day 

of the concert. 








THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





An exhibition of poultry and pigeons was opened on 
Feb. 20, the pens numbering 2000. Among the pigeons 
was a special class for homing-carriers, which will be 
awarded prizes in accordance with their aptitude for 
their particular work. 

A series of morning performances was commenced on 
Feb. 21, at the Royal Aquarium Theatre, when Mr. F. 
C. Burnand’s “‘ Black-Eyed Susan” was performed, in 
which Miss Maggie Brennan, Miss Bonehill, Miss Nelly 
Harris, Miss Nelly Phillips, Miss Dewar, Mr. James 
Fawn, Mr. Leigh, and a complete company appeared. 
‘Great Expectations,” by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, will 
be revived as part of the evening’s entertainment. 

A novelty was announced at the Westminster 
Aquarium for Feb. 26, called ‘A Vision of Music,” 
with Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” illustrated 
by scenic effects. 








MR. JOHN PARRY’S BENEFIT. 


The complimentary farewell benefit given to Mr. 
John Parry in a morning performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre, resulted in a success which cannot fail to have 
been gratifying to the numerous friends and admirers 
of that popular performer. As we were reminded in 





a 


the few simple and feeling words spoken by Mr. Parry 
nine years have elapsed since he has been seen on any 
platform ; the present generation, therefore, can hardly 
be expected to remember him in his prime, when his 
unaided powers were sufficient to attract brilliant 
audiences. He must, however, be always remembered 
as the father of the best school of comic musica] 
sketches, for which his unrivalled humorous powers, 
and his marvellous command over all the resources of 
the pianoforte qualified him so well. It was to be ex. 
pected that the strength and flexibility of voice and 
clever tricks of expression would have somewhat faded, 
and it was manifest indeed that the old power had in 
some degree departed; though much of this was 
evidently attributed to the emotions natural on the 
occasion. The refinement, the humour, the good- 
natured satire, and the artistic feeling were, however, 
not wanting. Under the title of “‘ Echoes of the Past,” 
Mr. Parry, accompanying himself as of old, gave some of 
the best of his musical and spoken scenes, the perfor. 
mance concluding with a fragment of ‘ Whittington and 
his Cat,” including “ Bow Bells,” and a series of 
musical vagaries based on an old nursery rhyme. 
Before this Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and their sup- 
porters, including Mr. Corney Grain, appeared in a 
musical comedietta ; but the more substantial feature 
of the entertainments was the performance of Sheridan's 
** Critic,” with the following cast :— 





In the Comedy. 
Sir Fretful Plagiary .. 
Sneer .. os ana 
Dangle.. a aa 
Mrs. Dangle .. ee 


Mr. Bishop. 
Mr. Maclean. 
Mr. Barnes. 
on Miss Litton. 
In the Tragedy rehearsed. 
Poff .. sd <a ae oe -» Mr. Collette. 
Governor of Tilbury Fort .. oe 


-» Mr. Young. 
Earl of Leicester we oe eo -» Mr. F. Charles, 
Sir Walter Raleigh .. ee oe -» Mr. Westland, 
Sir Christopher Hatton oe se -» Mr. Royce. 
Lord Burleigh a ae ~ -» Mr. Soutar. 
Master of the Horse .. ~_ ee -. Mr. Faweett. 
Don Ferolo Whiskerandos .. ‘a .. Mr. Toole. 
The Beefeater. . ‘im oe or -» Mr. Terry. 
First Sentinel. . oe oe oe -. Mr. H. J. Byron. 


Second Sentinel oe -<- re .. Mr. Belleville. 
First Niece ia ne se -» Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Second Niece .. aa -» Miss Henderson. 
Confidante .. Mrs. Leigh. 
Tilburina oe Miss E. Farren. 


The absence of Mr. Charles Mathews, who was to 
have appeared as Puff’, was excused on the ground of 
an attack of gout in an amusing and characteristic 
letter, of which copies in fac-simile were circulated. 
The Royal box was occupied by the Prince and 
Princess of- Wales and their family and suite; and 
numerous distinguished persons, among whom were 
many actors of note, were present among the crowded 
audience, from whom Mr. Parry received a cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome. The prices of seats had been 
fixed for the occasion at exceptional rates; and neither 
the use of the theatre nor the services of the performers, 
who, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's 
company, were all members of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
staff, has entailed any expense upon the committee of 
gentlemen who have organized the movement. Hence 
Mr. Soutar was enabled to make the gratifying an- 
nouncement that this single performance had resulted 
in a profit of £1800, which will be handed to Mr. Parry 
as a token of regard on his final retirement. 
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DRAMA. 


At the Gaiety Theatre, Mr. Byron's drama ‘ Dearer 
than Life’ was revived, with Mr. Toole as Michael Garner. 
Mr. Toole displayed his usual ability, and his acting told 
with remarkable power. He was seconded by Miss 
Hollingshead, whose Lucy Garner was quite worthy of 
her. Mr. J. F. Young was Uncle Ben; Mr. Charles 
Collette Bob Gassit ; and Mr. Westland and Mrs. Leigh: 
Charles and Mrs. Garner. The new farce adapted from 
“La Bresillienne,” by Mr. R. Soutar, is of slight con 
struction, but affords Mr. Young and Mr. Bishop the 
opportunity for displaying some humour. 

* Lost in London,” by the late Mr. Watts Phillips, 
was revived at the Princess’s Theatre on Feb. 17. 
The present cast hardly compares satisfactorily with 
the original one, which included Mr. Henry Neville, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, Miss Neilson, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon ; 
of these only one remains—Mrs. Alfred Mellon—who 
plays Tiddy Dragylethorpe, the woman beloved by 
Benjamin Blinker on account of her highly-developed 
muscular organisation. Miss Rose Coghlan replaces 
Miss Neilson in the part of the erring partner of Job 
Armroyd, and plays with genuine feeling; Mr. S. 
Emery is perfectly at home in the rough pathos of the 
miner Armroyd ; and Mr. Revelle does his best with the 
thankless part of Gilbert Featherstone, the wrong-doer. 
Mr. Jackson, as Blinker, was hardly sufticiently humor- 
ous. Mr. Frederick Lloyd has painted new scenery, the 
interior of the Bleakmoor Mine, the exterior of Ferns 
Villa, and a view of London by night being well repre- 
sented. The performances concluded with a panto- 
mimic ballet called ‘‘ Robert Macaire,” supported by the 
Martinetti company. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s one-act comedy, ‘* Nine Points of 
the Law,” has been revived at the Folly Theatre. In 
the part of Mrs. Smylie, originally played at the Olympic 
by Mrs. Stirling, Miss Lydia Thompson acts with re- 
markable intelligence and vivacity, and renders the 
character thoroughly sympathetic. Mr. Lionel Brough 
exhibits as Mr. Ironside an admirable specimen of comic 
acting, and Mr. Edouin is seen to advantage in Cunnin- 
game, & lawyer ; Miss Duncan, and Miss Merville are 
also good, and the entire performance is worthy of high 
praise. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” still goes with much spirit, 
and elicits a constant chorus of laughter. 

A new adaptation of Meilhac and Halevy’s ‘ Le Re- 
veillon,” by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, has been played at the 
Criterion throughout the past month. A previous ver- 
sion, ‘* Committed for Trial,” by the same gentleman, 
was brought out at the Globe Theatre some years ago. 
In the Globe piece, the supper party was omitted, but 
in the ‘On Bail” it has been restored, and generally 
Mr. Gilbert has kept very close to the original, while 
adapting it to English personification and locality. The 
acting is very satisfactory. Miss Fanny Josephs, as 
the Duke of Darlington, has so much the air and bearing 
of this personage that it requires a second glance at the 
program and a careful study of her voice and features 
to assure the spectator that the Duke is in reality Miss 
Fanny Jcsephs. Mr. Charles Wyndham as Lovibond, 
and Miss Eastlake as Mrs. Lovibond, played well, and 
Mr. Clarke as the prison governor was happy in his 
representation of the inebriety which is so easily made 
offensive. Mr. Righton as Trimble, and Mr. Ashley and 
Miss Bromley as the Manager and his wife, did full 
Justice to their parts. 





MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 


There has been no lack of musical entertainment at 
Brighton during the past month. We can only notice 
the two chief events, the first being the testimonial con- 
cert to Mr. Watts in recognition of his services to music 
at Brighton, and especially in regard to certain per- 
formances organized for local charities. This came off 
on Feb. 9, when the Dome was filled with a fashionable 
and appreciative audience. The list of artists comprised 
Mdme. Osgood, Miss Julia Elton, Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and 
Mr. J. L. Wadmore, and Sig. Foli. Other artists were 
Mr. Carrodus, our famous English violinist, Mr. Charles 
Oberthiir, the harpist, Mr. F. Kingsbury, and Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper. Weneed say no more than that the artists 
acquitted themselves well in the judiciously varied selec- 
tions which tested their powers, and the result was 
equally satisfactory to Mr. Watts, and to the gentlemen 
who felt called upon to offer him such public recogni- 
tion. 

The Brighton Festival of this year—the seventh that 
has been held in annual sequence—is likely to prove as 
successful as any of its predecessors. The novelty 
which opened the enterprise, Mr. Fred Clay’s ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh” was exceedingly well received, the charming 
melody in which the cantata abounds being quite capable 
of popular appreciation. Mr. Clay has used his 
orchestra with discretion, and has imparted an Eastern 
tone to the instrumentation. The work went well, all 
concerned exerting their best efforts. Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington was the Princess; Miss Annie Sinclair, 
her attendant, Leila; Mr. Maybrick the Chamberlain ; 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, the King. Mr. Lloyd was en- 
cored in the song, “ I'll sing thee a song of Araby,” as 
was also Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington in “ Still this 
golden lull for ever.” The band, led by M. Sainton, 
was as effective as usual. After the cantata, Handel’s 
serenata, ‘* Acis and Galatea,’ was performed, with 
Mozart’s additional orchestral accompaniments. The 
same artists appeared in Handel’s work as in the 
previous one, and the result was equally satisfactory. 

The second concert was devoted to Verdi’s Requiem, 
a work pretty well known to our readers. We need 
only chronicle the names of the chief vocalists: Mrs. 
Osgood, first soprano; Miss Jessie Jones, second 
soprano; Mdme. Patey, contralto; Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, tenor; and Sig. Campobello, bass. The vocal 
music is trying to all, but it was rendered in a way 
which left little to be desired. The Mass was con- 
ducted by Mr. Taylor, who kept the fine band well in 
hand. There was a large attendance. 

On Friday evening, February 16, there was a 
miscellaneous concert, including Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to ‘4 Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which went 
famously, and was succeeded by a Minuetto by Boc- 
cherino, which was unanimously encored. Mr. Kuhe 
played Weber’s Concert-Stiick, and was heartily re- 
called. Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor, 
Sir Julius Benedict’s Overture ‘‘The Enchanted 
Forest,” (conducted by the composer), and Sig. Arditi’s 
selection from Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin,” were the other 
chief items. The vocalists were Miss Julia Wigan and 
Miss Adela Vernon, both being recalled after their 
solos. 

On the Saturday afternoon the ‘‘ Creation”’ was given, 
and the Dome was crowded. The cast included Mdme. 
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Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Edward Lloyd, ard Sig. 
Foli. Mdme. Sherrington sang her solos in most 
finished style ; in the duet with Sig. Foli the artists had 
an enthusiastic encore. Mr. Edward Lloyd perfectly 
delighted his audience by his fine performance of 
‘In native worth,” but they could not induce him to 
repeat the air. He was equally successful in the other 
tenor solos. Sig. Foli was as impressive and accurate 
as usual. After the oratorio a collection was made in 
aid of the local charities. The amount so collected was 
just over £36. 

The evening concert on February 19 drew an 
immense audience, from the popular character of the 
music chosen. Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Semiramide,” 
the Slow March from “ Lalla Rookh,” Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasia, capitally played by Mr. Kuhe, a selection of 
Scotch airs arranged with solos by Jullien, Cowen’s 
** Dance of Almas’ from the “ Corsair ;” and Haydn’s 
Abschied symphony, were the instrumental items of 
the first part. In the second there was a selection 
from Verdi's ‘ dida,” Arditi’s waltz Les Belles 
Viennoises, @ violin solo by M. Sainton, and the overture 
to “ Zampa.” Miss Giulia Warwick was successful in 
several songs during the evening. 

On Tuesday evening the intended attraction was a 
Wagner selection, but the audience was not so numerous 
as On previous occasions, and those who were present 
were not roused to enthusiasm by the music of the 
future. The concert began with the overture to ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” the next orchestral piece being the 
‘‘Funeral March ” from the ‘* Gotterdammerung,” given 
for the first time in Brighton. It was well played, the 
orchestra being reinforced by the band of the 20th 
Hussars ; but the audience were as deaf adders. They 
seemed to be more pleased with the introduction to 
‘“* Lohengrin.” Arditi’s selection from ‘ Pannhauser,” 
conducted by the arranger, with the ad captandum solos 
played by Messrs. Radcliffe, Lazarus, Hughes, and 
Reynolds, was much applauded, and after the march, 
Sig. Arditi had to return and bow his acknowledg- 
ments, so that the first part of the program ended 
satisfactorily. The second part commenced with the 
Symphony in E, composed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan and 
first played at the Crystal Palace in 1865. Mr. 
Sullivan conducted his own work, which was well re- 
ceived, the composer being much applauded both at the 
commencement and conclusion. The remaining instru- 
mental pieces were Sivori’s ‘‘Carnaval de Cuba,” 
played by Mr, Viotti Collins, and the overture to 
Auber’s ‘* Zanetta.”’ In the course of the evening Miss 
Sophia Léwe sang in her best style, ‘‘ Dich, theure 
Halle” (** Tannhauser") “ Elsa’s Dream” (‘ Lohen- 
grin,”) snd Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute.” 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 21—a “classical” night 
—Sterndale Bennett’s overture, ‘‘ The Nuiades,” opened 
the concert, after which came the Andante and Rondo 
from Ferdinand David's fifth violin Concerto ; the solo 
by M. Sainton, who did full justice to the work of his 
countryman, and was heartily applauded. Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto followed, with Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard at the pianoforte, and pleased the audience 
vastly. The other chief items were Beethoven's glorious 
C minor symphony, Sullivan’s incidental music to the 
** Merchant of Venice,” the bridal music from ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and the overture to “‘Zauberflite.” Some of these 
were rather trying to the powers of the orchestra. Mr. 
Sullivan conducted. The vocalist was Miss Frances 





Brooke, who, though a little nervous, sang Spohr’s air, 
“Rose softly blooming,” with delicacy and taste. 

On Feb. 22 Mdme. Sainton Dolby’s cantata, “ The 
Legend of St. Dorothea,” was performed. We noticed 
this work in extenso on its first production in London: 
our then expressed favourable opinion is much more 
confirmed by more intimate acquaintance. The im- 
pression made on the Brighton audience could not be 
mistaken, and proved the power of the composer in the 
charming melody and unaffected and symmetrical har- 
monies and orchestration of the work. This was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” which has 
also been previously noticed in these columns. 

The Festival concluded on Saturday morning, Feb. 
24, with Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” Mdmes. Edith Wynne 
and Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Shakespeare, and Foli 
taking the solo parts. The choruses were sung by the 
Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. The oratorio was 
conducted by Mr. Kuhe. 








MUSIC AT EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Orchestral Festival of 1877, conducted 
by Sir Herbert Oakeley, has been a great success. Mr. 
Hallé again brought his band, and the vocalists engaged 
were Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander and Sig. Foli. The 
three concerts took place on the 10th, 12th, and 13th 
Feb., the last being the ‘‘ Reid” concert. The program 
of the first concert included the following items :—Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées,” Cherubini; Aria, ‘Pur di- 
cesti’’ Lotti; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
No 5, Beethoven; Aria, ‘‘Spiagge amate ove talora,” 
(“ Paride ed Elena”) Gluck; Symphony in B flat, 
Haydn ; Overture, ‘* La Clemenza di Tito, Mozart; Old 
German Song (1550) ‘‘ Marienwurmchen,” Schumann ; 
Ballet Music, ‘‘ Feramors’’ Nos. 1, 2, and 8, Rubinstein; 
Aria, ‘Se per il rigor,” “ La Juive,” Halevy; Pianoforte 
Solos, Soirées de Vienne, No. 9, Schubert-Lizst; Drink- 
ing Song, ‘‘ Quaggiu in questa val di pene,” Freischutz,” 
Weber; Overture, ‘‘ Preciosa,”” Weber. The band could 
hardly have been more satisfactory. Mr. Hallé’s solos 
were marked by his usual care and taste, his calm play- 
ing being a strong contrast to the fussy and demonstra- 
tive manner of some pianists, and the two singers sang 
with spirit and gained warm applause. The first con- 
cert augured well for the success of the whole festival. 

The second concert worthily commenced with Beet- 
hoven's ‘* Leonora" overture; a pianoforte solo with 
orchestral accompaniment by Raff, and Spohr’s sym- 
phony the “‘ Consecration of Sounds,” were the other 
instrumental pieces of the first part. In the second 
part there were the overtures to Wagner's ‘ Flying 
Dutchman” and Meyerbeer’s ‘“ L’£toile du Nord.” 
There were songs by Handel, Schumann, Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, and Hiller, and Mr. Hallé played some studies 
by Chopin. The audience were both appreciative and 
approving. 

The third and last of the orchestral concerts was 
given to a crowded audience. Mendelssohn’s overture 
to the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ immediately followed 
the Reid music. The concerto for piano and orchestra, 
the only composition of the kind written by Schumann, 
was perfect from beginning to end, the most pro- 
minent feature being the playing of Mr. Halle. Add 
to this a fine performance of Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor, conducted by Mr. Halle. Sir Herbert 
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Oakeley's ‘“‘ Edinburgh” March made a very fitting 
conclusion to the Festival. Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander 
gave Weber's ‘‘ Glicklein im Thale,”’ the ‘‘ Aria di Gio- 
yannini,”’ by Bach, and “Ask me no more,” by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. Signor Foli sang Handel’s ‘‘ Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,’”’ and Schumann’s ‘‘ The Two Grena- 
diers.”” Great credit is due to Professor Sir Herbert 
Oakeley for the manner in which the Festival was 
organised and carried out. 








MUSICAL INSTRUCTION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A series of lectures on practical education in music 
is being delivered by Mr. E. Pauer in the theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum. The aim of this series, 
as stated by Mr. Pauer, in his first lecture, is to point 
out the most practical way of teaching music ; to indi- 
cate the readiest manner of recognising the require- 
ments of a pupil, and of attaining an entirely satisfac- 
tory result. The best means of working out the scheme 
would, according to Mr. Pauer, be to carefully ascertain 
the class of music for which each pupil was best fitted 
by nature, and to develope the natural speciality. Many 
persons had a natural faculty for music which remained 
throughout life undeveloped ; and the object of the care- 
ful teacher should be to search out such latent power, 
and then to cultivate the pupil, who was perhaps only 
diffident out ofa reputation for incurable dulness. He 
deprecated over teaching, and too much care given to 
technical facility, which was often present in a pupil 
who had none of the higher musical feeling. After 
some further hints in the above direction, given alter- 
nately to teacher and pupil, both of whom perhaps 
found the introduction rather dry, Mr. Pauer concluded 
by playing on the piano a selection of music from the 
most popular composers. 








DULWICH COLLEGE. 


The quiet hamlet of Dulwich was visited on Feb. 17 
by a large party, comprising members of the dramatic 
profession and others interested in Alleyne’s foundation. 
Mr. W. H. Blanche accompanied the visitors, and 
explained the various features of interest connected 
with the old college and chapel, the picture gallery, 
Alleyne’s manor-house, &c., after which Dr. Carver, the 
master of the college, received the party at the New 
College, and granted an inspection of the diaries of 
Alleyne and his stepfather, Henslowe, together with 
other documents concerning the founder, as well as 
many interesting relics of past ages. At the termi- 
nation of the inspection Dr. Carver entertained 
the visitors to luncheon, at the conclusion of which 
Mr. William Creswick proposed a vote of thanks to 
the master of the college for his kindness in allowing 
them to inspect the building and the rare old documents 
and manuscript plays which would always command 
the interest of the members of the dramatic profession. 
Mr. C. Harcourt, Mr. Horace Green, and other gentle- 
men also spoke, and the claims of the poor actor were 
urged on the attention of the Charity Commissioners 
for embodiment in their new scheme for the reorgan- 
ization of Alleyne’s Foundation. Dr. Carver suitably 
acknowledged in a short speech the compliment paid 
him by the vote of thanks. 





MR. & MRS.GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


A new feature has been added to the program, a 
short piece by Mr. West Cromer, the music by Mr. 
German Reed, entitled “A Night’s Surprise.” A Ger- 
man composer is staying in the house of a mesmeric 
doctor for the benefit of his nerves. Somehow or 
another the provisions in the larder are found to dis- 
appear with even greater rapidity than the capacity of 
a lazy boy in buttons, excellently played by Mr. Alfred 
Reed, can account for. The depredator turns out 
ultimately to be the German doctor who walks in his 
sleep, and when in that condition helps himself liberally 
from the doctor’s pantry. He appears on the stage 
loaded with the spoil and proceeds, still in his sleep, to 
rehearse an opera upon which he is engaged. Mr. Grain, 
who takes this part, gives us the various scenes in a most 
amusing fashion. His ‘‘ make up” is extremely good, 
and altogether the new piece is most successful. 








Mr. Lamporn Cocr’s Sate or Coprricuts.—This important sale, 
which took place on February 19 and 20 under the direction of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, has produced a grand total of 
£8254 3s. 2d., the Catalogue comprising 379 lots only. The com- 
petition was brisk throughout, and the prices ruled high, as will 
be seen froin the subjoined list, showing the result of the principal 
items. Lot 34, Beethoven’s Works, edited by Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, £250 15s. 3d. (Ashdown and Parry). Lot 40 and 41, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s Pianoforte Works, £536 8s. 6d. (J. Williams). 
Lot 75, Sir J. Benedict’s Undine, £73 18s. 9d. (Cock). Lot 113, 
Hatton, Four Two-part Songs, ‘“‘ In April,” ‘‘ Past,” ‘The Water 
Lily,” ‘* Come, Sister Elves,” £24 16s. (Novello). Lot 114, Six 
Two-part Songs by Hiller, ‘‘ Two Roses,” ‘‘ Song of the Swallow,” 
‘‘ The Pine Wood,” ‘Spring Time,” ‘Come, O Night,” “ Look 
Heavenward,” £20 10s. (Ditto). Lot 117, Pinsuti, Six Two-part 
Songs, ‘‘ After the Rain,” ‘‘ Out in the Sunshine,” “I love all 
things,” ‘‘ I sing because I love to sing,” “ Life is passing away,” 
‘Voice of the Waterfall,” £176 8s. (Ditto). Lot 122, Smart's Rest, 
£17 8s. (Howard). Lot 135, Modern Part Songs for mixed voices, 
£117 7s. 6d.(Cock.) Lot 148, Callcott’s Arrangement of Favourite 
Melodies, by Mendelssohn, £26 5s. (Ditto): Lot 149, Cramer’s 
Studies, edited by Callcott, £76 5s. (A. Mills). Lot 207, Rosen- 
miiller, Ten Melodies for Pianoforte, £17 16s. (Ditto). Lots 215, 
216, and 217, Bennett’s First, Second, and Third Concertos, 
£676s. 4d. (Ditto). Lots 218 and 219, Bennett's Fourth and Fifth 
Concertos, £328. 9s(Ashdown). Lot 223, Ditto, Three Diversions, 
Op. 17, £15 (Ditto). Lots 225 and 226, Ditto, Overtures, 
‘*Waldnymphe ” and Naiades, £55 5s. 6d. (Augener). Lot 227, 
Six Songs, Ops. 23 and 35, £597 6s. (Novello). Lot 228, Chamber 
Trios, principally for Female voices, £800 (Ashdown). Lot 230, 
Eleven Lays of Germany, edited by Callcott, £27 16s. 6d. (Brewer). 


Lot 247, Sir M. Costa’s Naaman, £710 6s. 6d. (J. Williams). Lot 
255, Hatton’s Song should breathe, £66 (Ashdown). Lot 269, 


Pinsuti, Water Lily’s Answer, £50 15s. (Cox). 
the Winds, £18 (Ditto). 


Lot 270, Ditto, To 
Lot 271, Ditto, Dreams only dreams, 
£33 (Metzler). Lot 272, Ditto, Two Angel hands, £11 11s. (A. 
Mills). Lot 273, Ditto, By and by, £33 (Cox). Lot 274, Ditto, 
Revival, £18 (Ditto). Lot 275, Ditto, An April Song, £21 
(Howard). Lot 276, Ditto, The Falling Star, £43 10s. (Cox). Lot 
277, Ditto, Guardian Angels, £31 10s. (Ditto). Lot 278, Ditto, 
Six Songs, £150 (A. Mills). Lot 279, Ditto, Sleep in Peace, £38 
16s. (Cox). Lot 280, Ditt». List'ning to the Singer, £39 (Metzler). 
Lot 310, Costa (Sir M.) Ecco quel fiero istante, £37 (A. Mills). 
Lot 311, Donizetti, La dea del Lago, £22 10s. (Ditto). Lot 321, 
Lillo, La Desolazione, £110 5s. (Ashdown). Lot 322, Marras, Sio 
fossi un Angelo del Paradiso, £24 3s. (Ditto). Lot 329, Pinsuti, 0 
dolce mio tesor, £27 10s. (Cox). Lot 330, Ditto, Cantiam l’Amore, 
£22 11s. (A. Mills). Lot 325, Thomas (J.) Llewelyn, £156 10s. 
(Thomas). Lot 336, Vol. 4 of Welsh Melodies, £212 (Ditto). 
Lot 348, Sir W. S. Bennett’s May Queen, £1875 (Novello). 
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ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 





A meeting of members of the theatrical profession 
and the public was held on February 22 in the saloon 
of Drury Lane Theatre, Lord William Lennox in the 
chair, to decide upon the best means for reviving the 
fallen fortunes of this once prosperous institution. It 
was shown that although there were only thirteen in- 
mates, the expenses were very heavy, and the sum 
collected being miserably small per year, the Council 
had been compelled to draw upon the funded property, 
and had been much indebted to the generosity of Mr. 
Chatterton for money to disburse the current expenses. 
The new council had largely increased the sum collected 
during the last year, and hoped by prompt assistance 
from the profession, who did not generally look kindly 
upon the institution, and the pablic to restore the 
college to its original prosperous condition. Lord 
W. Lennox, Messrs. Webster, Chatterton, Vokes, Terry, 
Swanborough, Burgess, Anson, and Colonel Cochrane 
took part in the discussion; and on the motion of Mr. 
Webster, the meeting pledged itself to use its best 
efforts to carry out the objects of the institution by 
personal assistance, and making it known amongst 
their friends, and several benefits were promised. The 
meeting at its close stood adjourned for three months. 





DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. 








The twenty-first anniversary festival of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association was 
held at Willis’s Rooms on Feb. 14, when Mr. J. W. 
Anson (the founder) was in the chair, and when the 
company numbered about 360 ladies and gentlemen 
more or less connected with or interested in the profes- 
sions which the association comprises. Amongst those 
present were—Lord William Lennox, Lord Louth, Sir 
John Louis, Sir William Wallace, Major M’Donnel, 
Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Captain Storey, 
Captain Blyth, Miss E. Bufton, Mr. J. L. O’Beirne, 
Miss E. Farren, Mr. Blumenthal, Mr. C. Hengler, Miss 
Jennie Lee, Mr. C. Harcourt, Mr. Rimmel, Mr. H. 
Greaves, Mr. J. F. Toole, Mrs. Pauncefort, Miss 
Pauncefort, Mr. A. Swanborough, Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Mr. E. Swanborough, Mr. C. F. Partington, 
Captain Dampier, Mr. Walter Joyce, Mr. H. M. Syd- 
ney, Mr. J. Wilton, &. The evening’s proceedings 
were much enlivened by the performances of a number 
of vocalists, who gratuitously gave their services for the 
occasion under the direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury, who 
was assisted by Mdme. Liebhart, Miss Rose Stuart, 
Miss Marion Severn, Miss Emily Mott, Miss Julia 
Derby, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Pearson, Mr. George 
Fox, Mr. Farquharson, and Mr. Theodore Distin. 





CONSECRATION SERVICE AT LICHFIELD. 


A service of a remarkable and interesting character 
was held in Lichfield Cathedral on Feb. 17. Sunday, 
Feb. 18, was the day appointed for the consecration of 
the Rev. J. R. Selwyn, son of the Bishop of Lichtield, 
to be Bishop of Melanesia. ‘lhe consecration was to 
take place in New Zealand, and the Bishop of Lichfield 
was desirous to have a special service in the cathedral 
which should coincide in point of actual time with the 
consecration service at the Antipodes. New Zealand 








time is about twelve hours in advance of Greenwich 
time ; and hence in order that the two services might 
be simultaneous it was necessary that the special ser- 
vice at Lichfield should take place at eleven p.m. on 
the Saturday night. Accordingly at that hour a goodly 
company were assembled in the nave of the cathedral, 
and the service commenced with the 100th Psalm, 
which was sung heartily by the large congregation pre- 
sent, the students from the theological college taking 
the lead. This was followed by the ‘‘ Kyrie Kleison ” 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Versicles, the Gloria Patri, and 
Psalms 2, 61, and 72. This portion of the service was 
said by the Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, the canon in residence. 
The Bishop read the appointed lesson, Acts xx. 17; 
after which he delivered an address. He said that this 
was a time, not so much for exhortation as for prayer. 
The peculiar circumstances under which they met re- 
minded them that the earth was girdled with prayer. 
At every hour prayer was ascending to God. It 
reminded them of the omniscience of God. Here in 
England, in the darkness of the night, they were pray- 
ing; there in New Zealand, in the brightness of the 
noonday, they were praying to Him to whom the night 
is as clear as the day. He addressed himself to the 
theological students, and especially commended the 
example of Bishop Patteson to their imitation. The 
address being concluded the ‘“‘ Deus Misereatur” was 
sung, and then the ‘“ Nicene Creed.” After this the 
bishop coramended his son, at that time being conse- 
crated in New Zealand, to the secret prayers of the 
congregation. Silence was kept for this purpose 
for a space, and the solemn pause being ended, a short 
litany was said. Then the hymn “ Veni Creator ”’ was 
said alternately by the bishop and the congregation, 
all kneeling. Some collects were said by the Dean of 
Lichfield, who was also present, after which the hymn 
‘‘ High raised upon the holy hills” was sung, and the 
very impressive and touching service was closed a few 
minutes before midnight with the bishop's blessing. 











NEW MUSIC. 





[AsHpown & Parry. } 
Bolero. For the Pianoforte. By Sypney Samira. 
A bright subject, well treated, and embellished in the author's 


well-known style. The perfection of technique is required to give 
its full effect. 


{J. B. Cramer. } 
* Enchantment.” Song. The Words by E. L. Buancuarpv. The 
Music by Jutia Wootr. 

Very quaint and pretty ; its sprightliness can hardly be exceeded, 
and the alternation ofjmajor and minor is made even more than 
usually effective. Key G, 3-4 time, compass D to G. 

“A Charm!” Song. Words by Cuantes J. Rowse. Music by 
JuLia Wootr. 

The practised hand is shown here both in words and music, and 
the result can hardly be other than satisfactory. A good singer 
will find scope for his talents. It is set in 6 flat, 3-4 time, com- 
pass D to G, eleven notes. 


Les Bavards. Fantasia on Orrensacn’s Opera. For the Piano- 
forte. By W. Kuis. 

A telling piece in Mr. Kuhe’s usual style. He has strung to- 

gether the most attractive airs, well studied their effect, and avoided 


\ unnecessary difficulties. 
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“ The Prodigal.” Sacred Song. Words by J. LetcestzER WARREN. 
Music by Lady Linpsay. 

Lady Lindsay has hardly been so successful here as in some 
previous works. The familiar subject and the shortness of the 
song will serve to recommend it. The key is F, common time, 
compass D to F. 


“Tam a little German Girl.” 
Nort. 


A pretty and catching air, with a refrain a la Tyrolienne. It is 
very easy and will please anybody. Key C, 3-4 time, compass D 
to F sharp. 

“ Pretty as a Picture!” The favourite Ballad. Arranged for Voice 
and Piano by S. Fosrrr. 

Commendation is needless for the favourite ballad which the 
title-page informs us is sung at all the theatres. The catching 
melody and the dance tune by way of symphony will account for 
its popularity. It has the ordinary ballad form. The key is A, 
and the compass ten notes, D to F. 


Written and Composed by CicrLy 





(Carrey & Co.]} 


“ Awake! Awake.” Serenade. Poetry byB. W. Procter. Music 
by Aurrep Parti. 


Barry Cornwall’s graceful verses are here united to an equally 
graceful air in A, the time alternately 4-4 and 12-8. The piano- 
forte part is a model of taste and appropriateness, and the com- 
petent execution of the song cannot fail to please. The compass 
is from D to F, ten notes. There is an ad-libitum accompani- 
ment for the violoncello. 


(R. Cocks & Co.] 


“Gold and Gray.’ Song. Written by F. E. Weatuerty. 
posed by Opoarpo Barri. 

A story of a double life—touching and natural—told in a manner 
to inspire even a dull composer. It would be difficult to imagine 
a better or more appropriate setting than Mr. Barri’s, or one giving 
greater scope to a competent vocalist. The key is C, 2-4 time, the 
compass ten notes, D to F. 

“The Skylark.” Song. 
Rev. H. F. Limpvus. 

This song is melodious, and the form symmetrical, How many 
times the Ettrick Shepherd’s verses have been set previously we 
know not, but Mr. Limpus’s last effort may deserve a place 
amongst its predecessors. The key is A, 3-4 time, the compass 
an octave E to E. 

“Victoria.” Part Song. Composed by Henry Smarr. 
“The Blacksmith.” Vocal Quartet. By J. W. Cuerry. 
“Dear England.” Diehl’s Song. Arranged as a Vocal Quartet. 

The above are recent additions to the publishers’ repertoire of 
cheap part songs. They are already well known, and will be 
welcomed by every Glee Club or Choral Society throughout the 
country, singing the praises as they do of our Queen, our Country, 
and the Dignity of Labour. 


Com- 


Written by Jamzs Hoac. Music by the 


[DonasowskI. } 


“I stood on the bridge.” Poetry by Loncretuow. Music by Frep. 
ScaRsBRook. 

There seems little need to add another to the existing settings 
of Longfellow’s well-known verses, but we suppose Mr. Scarsbrook 
could adduce an adequate impulse to his undertaking the task, 
There are good points in his work, though we cannot say it is 
better than all its rivals. He has chosen the key of C, common 
time, with a triplet-quaver accompaniment, the voice ranging from 
B to E, eleven notes. 


{Hauurrax & Co.} 


Spring. Characteristic Sketch for the Pianoforie. 


By Cuar.es 
Epwarp STEPHENS. 


Auother addition to the many musical interpretations of the 





most beautiful of the seasons—the season of hope and expectation. 
The idea is pleasing and well worked out, the composer restraining 
his powers that the simple theme may not be overloaded or ob- 
secured. The sketch invites and requires tasteful and careful per- 
formance : the result cannot be doubtful. 





{Houus & Co.] 
‘‘ The Elder Brother.” Sacred Song. Words by Horativus Bona, 
D.D. Composed by Mrs. J. Starrorp Buss. 
There is nothing gloomy about this sacred song, on the con- 
trary, it is pleasing and melodious, and its form is rather out of 
the usual track. Key E, common time, compass C to F. 





[LarneuR & Son. ] 
Original Recreations. For the Violin, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. By J. HatBersTapr. 

No. 1. Impromptu. 

2. Tempo di Mazurka. 
3. La Plainte et la Consolation. 

Violin players will be pleased with these pieces ; they are really 
recreations to the player, while they are sufficiently melodious and 
striking to interest any one who likes to listen to refined and 
artistic music. The pianoforte part is much more than a mere 
accompaniment. 


Concerto Dramatico. 
Accompaniment. 


For the Violin, with Piano or Orchestral 
Composed by Carul ZoELLER. 

A bravura composition for the violin, with plenty of display, 
though as far as we can judge no overwhelming difficulties. The 
pianoforte accompaniment is telling, and the whole work displays 
careful study and musicianly feeling. The orchestral parts we 
have not seen. 





([Sranuey Lucas, WEBER & Co. } 


** In thy Brown Eyes.” English Version by Junta Gopparp. Music 
composed by Paut KLENGEL. 

An impassioned song of reproach and love; unlike most songs 
of the kind, in a quick tempo. The music is good and appropriate, 
After all the lover is content with a little—the brown eyes serving 
as a grave for his own image. The key is G, 6-8 time, the com- 
pass two octaves less a note, A to G. 


Marguerite’s Song. Words 

Music by Eaton Fanine. 

A careful and striking setting of this passionate complaint, an 

unusual melodial progression here and there giving opportunity to 

the singer to enhance the power of the verse. The key is F, 2-4 
time, the voice having a range of twelve notes, from D to A. 


translated from the German. 


Triumphal March. Composed by James WaTERSON. 
as a duet for the Pianoforte, by E. Siuas. 

We need hardly say that a mareh from the pen of the Band- 
master of the First Life Guards is sure to be full of interest, or 
that no more competent hand could make a pianoforte arrange- 
ment than that of Mr. Silas. We will only add that it is not 
written entirely on familiar models, and that it is a very telling 
pianoforte piece. 


Arranged 





([WeeExEs & Co.} 
For the Pianoforte. By Arruur J. Barrn. 
An effective little sketcl:, not so entirely devoid of melody as 
its title would lead one to suppose. Some of the ‘‘ chromatics” 
occur naturally enough, while others seem to be lugged in. The 
piece may prove useful to teachers as a quasi chromatic study for 
their pupils. 


Chromatic Rondo. 


Spring Song. Souvenir. For the Pianoforte. By Henry Sr1eHt. 

Mr. Stiehl dedicates his souvenir to Anton Rubinstein, but a 
minor star is quite equal to its rendering. It is rather happily 
conceived, and has the great merit of brevity. 
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“Yea or No.” Song. Words by Epwarp Coox. Music by 
AuFrep Movt. 

There is a freshness about this ditty which favourably dis- 
tinguishes it from many of its companions :—it seems to have 
escaped the dismal influence of the late storms, and floods, and 
general depression. We have the old engrossing subject, set to a 


melody in 3-4 time in the key of G, with a compass of nine notes, 
D to E. 


Leaflets. For the Pianoforte. By Aurrep Mout. 
1. Farewell. 2. Sweet Memories. 


Two pleasing sketches, having more relation to their titles than 
is always found. Each consists of a motivo agreeably worked 
out in some detail. In No. 2, the recurring symphony—a kind of 
ritomello or burden—has a very pleasing effect. 


The Yellowhammer’s Song. Words by M. T. Spracur. Music 
composed by J. T, Frexp. 
Words and music are about on a par ; we will uot indicate their 
elevation. If the author and composer are new candidates for 
lyric fame, we wish them more success in their next endeavour. 


Graziella. Fantasie Masurka for Pianoforte. By W. D. 
LANIGER. 
There is little to distinguish this piece from a hundred of the 


same genus. The author's object is possibly sufficiently attained 
by its publication. 





{J. Wriur1aMs. ] 


“ Friend after friend departs.” Song. In Memoriam. Words by 
J. Montgomery. Music by R. ANDREWS. 

The above is interesting as a tribute to one who was well known 
and respected in a large circle, and it will please as an intelligent 
and appropriate setting of Montgomery’s well-known verses. There 
is no striving after effect ; the melody simply aids the interpreta- 
tion of the words; and both seem to come from the heart. Key 


E (major and minor), common time, compass eleven notes, B 
to E. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The eleventh concert of the Norfolk and Norwich Musics] Union 
took place on Feb. 8, in St. Andrew’s Hall. The program com- 
menced with Mozart’s glorious Mass in C, written for the Easter 
Festival at Salzburg Cathedral in the year 1779. The performance 
was in every way creditable, the chorus and orchestra evidently 
doing their best. The principal vocal parts were entrusted to Mrs. 
Arthur R. Bullard, Miss Emily Harcourt, Mr. Henry J. Minns, 
and Mr. Hooper, who justified their selection for such important 
work by their excellent singing and taste. The Mass was followed 
by Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, in which Miss Harcourt sang the 
solo with capital effect; she was ably supported by the band and 
chorus. The second part commenced with two pieces from Dr. 
Bunnett’s sacred cantata, written by him for Cambridge University 
as his exercise for the degree of Doctor of Music. Both pieces are 
most interesting. Dr. Bunnett, and his son Arthur, contributed 
the andantino and rondo of Hummel’s for the pianoforte; a de- 
lightful performance. Mrs. Bullard then sang the air, ‘ Gird up 
thy loins,” from Sir Julius Benedict’s, “ St. Peter,” which was 
followed by the prayer from Rossini's ** Moise ;’ Mr. Minns gave 
Roeckel’s “ Sing again, ye happy children ;” and joined Mrs. Bullard 
in the duet, ‘*‘ Wherefore is thy soul cast down,” from Sir Michael 
Costa’s oratorio “ Eli.” The other items were the Andante from 
Schubert’s Tragic Symphony and the March of King David's Army, 
for voices and orchestra, from Dr. W. H. Longhurst’s oratorio of 
‘David and Absalom,” with which the concert finished most 
spiritedly. Dr. Bunnett conducted with his usual ability. 


The Manchester Vocal Society paid a very kind tribute to the 
memory of the late William Shore of that city, by introducing at 
their concert on the 14th inst. his very beautiful arrangement and 
adaptation of J. 8. Bach’s Chorale—*‘ There is a calm for those 
who weep,” as announced in the program, ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 

An application was recently made to a special bench of magis- 
trates at Liverpool by Mr. Charles Hengler, for a theatrical license 
for his circus in West Derby Road. The borough engincer reported 











unfavourably as to the means of ingress and egress, and stated 
that in case of a panic the results might be very serious. It was 
shown, however, that the building had been constructed from the 
designs of the architect to the Lord Chamberlain. The magis. 
trates granted the license. 


On Feb. 8 the Worthing Sacred Harmonic Society gave a concert 
—the first of the season—at Montague Hall. Mr. L. S. Palmer 
was the conductor, Mr. Carnell organist, and Mr. F. T. Piggott 
pianist. The chorus acquitted themselves in a highly praiseworthy 
manner. The airs ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel) ; Bow 
down thine ear” (Randegger); and ‘“* Weep not, my mother” 
(Costa), were sung by Miss Saidie Singleton in a manner that 
delighted every one. Mr. D’Alquen sang an air from ‘* Nazareth,” 
and the cantique Nvel (Adam). Of the choruses we may name 
‘* Depart ” (Athalie) ; ‘* But as for his people” (Israel in Egypt) ; 
“ Ave Verum” (Gounod) ; and a chorus for ladies’ voices only, 
‘Ti Prego” (Curschman). The concert was well attended. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The “ Antigone” of Sophocles is to be performed at the Royal 
Academy of Music on Saturday, Mar. 10. Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A.M., will conduct the musical part of the play, the music being 
that of Mendelssohn, rendered by a full band and chorus of 15) 
voices. The play will be recited by Mr. Ryder and Miss Evelyn. 


The Lower Rhenish Whitsuntide Festival will take place at 
Cologne, under the direction of the local Kappellmeister, Dr. 
Hiller, and the program will include ‘* The Creation ;” the “ Ninth 
Symphony ” of Beethoven ; and Verdi's ‘* Requiem.” 


Mr. Phelps is, it is stated, going to retire from the stage. Before 
doing so finally he will take a long tour in the provinces, com- 
mencing in Manchester early in March. He will play a farewell 
engagement in London. 





Hérold’s ‘‘ Zampa” has been revived at the Opera Comique in 
Paris with great success. 


A new operetta-bouffe, ‘‘ La Foire Saint-Laurent,” in three acts, 
by MM. de Saint Albin, Hector Crémieux, and Ernest Blum, has 
been produced at the Folies Dramatiques in Paris, with music by 
Offenbach. 


A committee has been formed in Paris to obtain subscriptions 
for the purpose of erecting a statue to Georges Sand. 


‘“* Paris sans Hiver” is the title of a work in four acts in pre- 
paration at the Variétés, and which is to succeed ‘‘ Le Docteur Oz.” 


M. Faure recently gave a concert at Lyons for the benefit of the 
distressed weavers, which produced over 3000fr. 


The Chateau d’Eau Theatre has reproduced the “ Closerie des 
Genéts,” the best piece of Frédéric Soulié. 


The “ Tunnel” is the title of a one-act comedy which M. 
Gondinet has had accepted at the Palais Royal in Paris. 


Johann Strauss, during his stay in Paris, is working at the 
transformation of his score of the ‘‘ Fledermaus” (he Bat) for 
the French stage. 


A singular theatrical case was heard at the Lambeth Police- 
court on Feb. 12. A comedian named William Fair summoned 
Clara Griffiths an actress, for an assault. The complainant played 
Little John, and the defendant Little Butterfly, in the pantomime 
at the Elephant and Castle Theatre. The complaint was that in 
one of the scenes Little Butterfly had pinched the shoulder of 
Little John, and when the latter remonstrated he was called offen- 
sive names by the defendant, and that at the end of the scene she 
slapped his face several times. After the hearing of evidence on 
both sides the defendant offered an apology which was accepted, 
and the snmmons was withdrawn. 


The Whitehall Review learns from St. Petersburg that Mdme. 
Adelina Patti has, as usual, had enthusiastic receptions in the 
Czar’s capital. At a supper given in her honour she was presented 
with a jewel, consisting of a flying bird composed of diamonds, for 
tlie coiffure. The little bird cost £900. According to the same 
authority Mdme. Christine Nilsson is again in Vienna, where she 
will sing in ** Lohengrin.” The tenor Herr Wachtel is now in 
Berlin. 


Mr. Douglas Cox, the acting manager of the Globe, took a benefit 
at that theatre on Feb. 15, when was performed, in addition to 
“The Invisible Prince,” the comie opera, “A Will with a 
Vengeance,” in which Mr. Cox himself, Miss Jennie Lee, Miss 


—* and Mr. E. Bruce appeared. The house was completely 
filled. 
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A season of French plays will commence on May 21 at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and terminate about the end of July next. 


A musical and dramatic entertainment is to be given on March 
3 at St. George’s Hall, under the patronage of the Marchioness of 
Lorne and others, in aid of the Caledonian Asylum. 


The concert given last spring at the Royal Albert Hall, by 
Messrs. Nurdin and Peacock, in aid of the Cheesemongers’ 
Benevolent Institution, proved so successful, resulting as it did in 
placing £1100 to the credit of the fund, that the same firm have 
resolved upon giving another concert at the Albert Hall on Easter 
Monday evening, with the same charitable object in view. Among 
the artists engaged are Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Miss Anna Williams, Sig. Foli, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale ; and the Duke and Duchess of Teck, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, and the Lord Mayor are among the patrons 
of the concert. 


The pianoforte manufactory of Messrs. Squire and Sons, Stan- 
hope Street, Euston Road, was burnt to the ground on the night 
of February 19. The property destroyed is estimated at between 
£15,000 and £16,000. 


The committee for the restoration of Salisbury Cathedral have 
agreed that the restoration of the nave and nave aisles shall be 
proceeded with, the estimate for the work being £5960. Towards 
this £600 is still required, and £100 is also wanted for the pave- 
ment of the nave and nave aisles, and £1030 for the restoration of 
the north porch. The Dean has given £3000 towards the restora- 
tion of the nave and nave aisles. Miss Grace Everard, late of 
Laverstock Hall, has bequeathed £1(00 towards the Cathedral 
restoration. Sir Gilbert Scott is the architect. 





Epmunp Kean’s First Appgarance.—As the church clocks were 
striking six he sallied forth from his lodgings in Cecil Street. His 
parting words to his wifé were, ‘‘I wish I was going to be shot !” 
In his hand he carried a small bundle, containing shoes, stockings, 
wig, and other trifles of costume. The night was very cold and 
foggy ; there had been heavy snow, and a thaw had set in; the 
streets were almost impassable with slush which penetrated 
through his worn boots and chilled him to the boae. He darted 
quickly through the stage door, wishing to escape all notice, and 
repaired to his dressing-room. There the feelings of the actors 
were shocked by another innovation; he was actually going to 
play Shylock in a black wig instead of the traditional red one. 
They smiled among themselves, shrugged their shoulders, but 
made no remark; such a man was beyond remonstrance—besides, 
what did it matter ? he would never be allowed to appear a second 
time. Jack Bannister and Oxberry were the only ones who offered 
him a friendly word. When the curtain rose the house was 
miserably bad, but by-and-by the overflow of Covent Garden, 
which was doing well at that time, began to drop in and make up 
a tolerable audience. His reception was encouraging. At his 
first words, ‘*‘ Three thousand ducats, well!” Dr. Drury, who was 
in front, pronounced him “safe.” At ‘I will be assured I may,” 
there was a burst of applause, and at the great speech ending 
with, ‘* And for these courtesies I’ll lend you thus much moneys,” 
the sounds of approbation were very strong. Even as the curtain 
fell upon the first act success was almost ensured, and already the 
actors who had treated him so superciliously began to gather round 
with congratulations. But he shrank from them, and wandered 
about in the darkness at the back of the stage. The promise of 
the first act was well sustained in the second. But the great 
triumph was reserved for his scene with Salanio and Salarino in 
the third, where the flight of his daughter Jessica with a Christian 
is told him ; there so terrible was his energy, so magnificent his 
acting that a whirlwind of applause shook the house. Then came 
the trial scene, grander still in its complex emotions and its larger 
scope for great powers, and all was so novel, so strange, so opposed 
to old traditions. When the curtain finally fell upon the wild 
enthusiasm of the audience, the stage manager who had snubbed 
him offered him oranges, Arnold, who had bullied and ‘“ young 
man’d”’ him brought him negus. Drunk with delight he rushed 
home and with half frenzied incoherency poured forth the story of 
his triumph. ‘ The pit rose at me!” he cried. ‘* Mary, you shall 
ride in your carriage yet!’ ‘‘ Charles,” lifting the child from his 
bed, ‘shall go to Eton.’ Then his voice faltered, and he mur- 
mured, ‘‘If Howard had but lived to see it.’—Temple Bar for 
February. 





At all Booksellers’, in Crown 8vo., Price 6s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS : 


Luuur, Corgitu1, THe Bannisters, Tartin1, Viorri, Pacanintr 
De Brriot, OLE But, Enrst, Joacuim, &c. 


By Dr. PHIPSON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF MACFARREN’S LECTURES ON 
HARMONY. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


SX LECTURES ON HARMONY, delivered at the Royal [n- 
stitution of Great Britain. By G. A. MACFARREN. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 


JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 
I Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice,’ 


&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
throug) the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 








Apvica.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the’end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracta, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—CHargs Lunn. 


BUXTON 
PAVILION AND GARDENS, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





SIXTH YEAR (1877) OF 


JULIAN ADAMS’ 


QRCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


FOR THE 
Performance of Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, 
Every Evening from Easter ta Movember, 


The Band is selected from the best Orchestras, with the 
addition of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS of acknow- 
ledged repute. A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE, includ- 
ing VOCAL MUSIC, every alternate Thursday Evening 
during the Season. 








All applications for Engagements to be addressed to Mr. 
Jutian Apams, 1, Portland Villas, St. John’s Road, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, 

t* SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 


Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leieester-square, London, W.C —;\ Established 1794). 
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NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO. 25, 


AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 


Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 
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Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 


A new Dramatic Critic.—Lecocq’s new Opera,—Art Foundations ; by Charles 
Lunn.—Dr. Rimbault.—Welsh Miracle Play.—‘‘ De L’Attaque du Martel- 
lement.”—Music for the Paris Expositiou.—The Lord Mayor's Dramatic 
Banquet.—Amateur Aggression.—The Lady of Lyons.—Notes.—Crystal 
Palace Concerts.—Promenade Concerts.—The late Mr, George Cooper.— 
New Publications :—*“‘ Life of Mendelssopn.”—‘‘ A Book of the Play.”—Mr. 
Carl Rosa's Upera.—Bristol Festival.—Concerts.—The Drama.—Entertain- 
ments.— Alexandra Palace.—The Westminster Aquarium.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Frovincial and GeneralNews, &c., &c. 


Art Foundations : by Charles Lunn.—The late Mr. H. Phillips.—Death of 
Tamburini.—Queer Music.—New Publications:—‘‘The Annals of St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, London.”— Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal 
Palace.—The Royal Albert Hall.—Monday Popular Concerts.—Concerts.— 
Promenade Concerts.—Handel Improved.—The Dispatch Libel Case.— 
Notes.—A Run of Six Hundred Nights.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—The 
Royal Aquarium.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Cumpany.—Drama.—Entertainments.— 
Tne Byron Memorial.—The ‘“ Shaughraun.”—Action for Libel by Mdme. 
Blanche Cole against the Weekly Dispatch.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 


Bishop Fraser’s Advice to Mothers.—Art Foundations. By Cnartes Lunn 
—Mr. G. F. Anderson.—Mr. Land.—A Bishop on Dancing and Music Halls, 
—The Musical Artists’ Society.—Mr. Gadsby’s “ Alcestis.”—Out with the 
Waits. —New Publications :—Sterndale Bennett’s Pianoforte Works, Vol. IT. 
-The Music Pupils’ Register.—The History of the Pianof»rte.—‘ Medical 
Hints on the Production and Management of the Singing Voice.”—Law 
of Dramatic Copyright.—Action for Wrongful Dismissal.—Royal Academy of 
Music. —Crystal Palace.—Royal Albert Hall.—Monday Popular Concerts.— 
Concerts.—Fire and Panic in Theatres.—The Alcestis.—Notes.—A Man- 
chester Actor.—Sacred Harmonic Society. —The Royal Aquarium.—Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s Opera.—London Gregorian Choral Association.—A Musical Union 
Reunion —Entertainments.—Drana.—Precautions nst Fire in Theatres, 
—Shortcomings of Cathedral Choirs.—The New York Palace of Song.—New 
Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Art Foundations. By Caanrtes Luxs.—Victorien Sardou’s “‘ Dora.”—The 
Leeds Musical Festival.—The Burns Statue at Glasgow.—A Moliére Cele- 
bration.—The Strakosch Opera House at New York.—Organ Pla\ing in 
Chambers.—New Publications.—‘‘ Harold.”—Hymns for the Young.— 
Fancies ia Rhyme.—The Nationa] Training School for Music.—The Tonic 
Sol-fa College.—The Royal Aquarium.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Royal 
Albert Hall.—The London Bullai Concerts —The *‘ Popular” Concerts.— 
The English Madrigal —Cathedral Anthems.—Tonic Sol-fa.—John William 
Hobbs. —Notes —Concerts.—Drama.—Fire-pr of Theatres.—Crystal Palace. 
—Mr. John Parry.—Death of Mr. Fred Sullivan.—‘‘ St. Paul” at St. Paul's. 
—The Westminster Abbey Choir Boys —Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” and 
Rossini’s *‘ Moise.” —Dibdin’s Memorial. —Brain versus Stomach.—Reviews 
of New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 





D® STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 


and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 


maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy 
and Statesmen, fully establish its creat virtues. No Vocalist or Public 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtaiined of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d. 
L= OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
READY. Vol. II., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL. of “Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


NOW READY. Vol. III., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
of “ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


J. T. HAYES, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


AND 


5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


i CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newtcn Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘‘ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”— Orchestra. 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite 8 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish a sm 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies ~ pa and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
oe tune 2 ee om Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the contains the Magnificat arran $ 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. + a 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square ; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J.T. HAYES. 











The Dignity of Service, and other Sermons. Especially addressed to 


SERV — By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, Theological Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley 
Stuart Home. 


The Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Christian Antiquities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 8s. ; 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER;; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. The Handsomest ‘‘ Altar Book” published. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 


for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols. I., Advent to Ww hitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons. 6s, ; postage, 6d, 


Church Biographies. By Miss JoNES. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 


1. Life of S. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8S. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL. 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. 58. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F.J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By S. D. N., Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of S. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of “ Church 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


A Little Life in a Great City. By Miss Jones. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(4 Christmas Story.) 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood's Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 








London: J. T. HAYES, 
Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, No. 117, for MARCH, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION. By THOMAS FROST, ‘ Author of ‘* The 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. In 2;vols. 


WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 


By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
‘*We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays.” —Era. 


“When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily 


from beginning to end.”—Pictorial World. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss’ 


ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE GREAT CANAL AT SUEZ: its 


Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By PERCY | 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘“ The Life of David Garrick,” 


‘The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. | 


By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD, In 1 vol., 8vo., price 12s. 


Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, | 
Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. | 


CEN1RAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the. 


COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


** To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Ventral Asian question.” --Pall Mali Gazette. 


UNOR1 HODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of | 


Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘* Heterodox,” and 
“‘ Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 


Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 
‘**A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 
** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe 
public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


Fn —_—— 


PUBLICATIONS. 


| THE LIFE OF THOMAS’ LORD 

LYTTELTON (known as ‘* The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”), 

| By THOMAS FROST, Author of “The Old Showman,” 

“Circus Life and Cireus Celebrities,” ‘‘The Life of the 
Conjurers,” &¢c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 
BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

**We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
| it at once.”—Era. 

**One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 


The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam- 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX- 


ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 

The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe, 

‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 

variety of reading ; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 


| almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.”— 
| Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘“*We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume— 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 


including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 





CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” ‘* Love’s Conflict,’ 
‘Her Lord and Master,” ‘ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of ‘ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘* Philoso- 
pher Push,” ‘“ The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 

THE SHIZOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
‘*Hirell,” ‘* Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 3 vols. 
WITH HARP .AND CROWN. By the 


Authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘*The Romance of War,” “ Under the 
Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


4d SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” ‘‘ Broken to Harness,” 
‘‘The Yellow Flag,” ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” “‘ A Waiting 
Race,” ‘“‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 3 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. 
By M. L. KENNY. 83 vols. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘“Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘Jessie 
Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No-land,” &e. 

IS HE THE MAN? By the Author of 
Jilted,” ‘‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c. 3 vols. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 

FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 


‘‘Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘An 
Island Pearl,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of *‘ A Rose in June,” &c. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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